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No matter how dry the tobacco may 
be when you put it in this Pocket 
Humidor it soon sweetens up. Simply 
moisten the patent, humidizing lin- 
ing under the flap, every fews days, 
and tobacco perfection is assured. 
This lining is enclosed in anew pouch 
material that combines all the ad- 
vantages of rubber and _ leather 
pouches—yet none of the disadvan- 
tages. Wear-proofed and soil-proofed, 
this velvety soft pocket humidor will 
last for years with ordinary usage 
and always keep your tobacco in 
prime condition. 


CONDITION— is what counts 
intobacco. Cheap tobacco in 
good condition is often a far 
better smoke than expensive 
tobacco that’s not properly 
kept. Most tobacco—already 
too dry when you buy it— 
becomes unfit to smoke when 
you carry it in its original can 
or in the ordinary pouch. 
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In dry, “‘steam heat” days the hum- 
idizing oe imparts just the right 
amount.of.moisture to your tobacco. 
In damp “Sams weather the rub- 
berized suede covering keeps out all 
excessive moisture. Once you have 
tried Pearson’s ‘“Humidyzor” Pouch 
you'll never carry your tobacco in 
a tin or ordinary pouch. 

A specially designed lip makes it 
impossible to spill your tobacco. It 
is easy to open—easy to close—and 
is made in the most convenient 
form to fill your pipe. 


Just dampen the oval space under 
<€ the flap every few days and your 
tobacco keeps moist and fresh. 


Tens of thousands particular pipe smokers and those “who roll c 
their own” are already getting a new satisfaction out of this , 
pocket humidor—yet it was only patented last summer. Pod 
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ae son’s Humidyzor Pouch. 
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A CASSIAR. HUNT IN NINETEEN - SIX 


UP THE STIKINE INTO A LAND UNSPOILED WHERE CARIBOU RANGE THROUGH © 
LONELY VALLEYS AND SHEEP MOVE SLOWLY ALONG SNOW SWEPT MOUNTAIN LEDGES 


BOUT twelve years ago, by a piece 
A of good fortune, I happened to get 
in touch with a man I had never 
met, but who I had heard about, whose 
shooting companion had disappointed 
him. I had been very anxious to go to 
the same place but could find no one to 
go with, so when I heard of “W” it did 
not take long to get in touch with him 
and make the necessary arrangements for 
a trip up the Stikine River to the Cas- 
siar country. 

The trip across the continent need not 
be told of for every one knows of the 
doubtful joys of a car trip of several 
days through quite uninteresting coun- 
try. This applies only to the eastern 
states and the prairies, for the ride 
through the mountains never gets tire- 
some. We dropped off the train at Banff 
for a day or two as we were ahead of 
boat leaving time, and had a good time 
looking around, swimming in the pool, 
and visiting the Park, well stocked with 
buffalo and other big game animals. After 
a day or two we moved on to Vancouver 
and soon sailed north for Wrangel and 
@ great trip. 

The Princess Beatrice was quite com- 
fortable and we found on board several 
other parties who were also going up to 
hunt on the head waters of the Stikine, 
so we soon got to know them and the 
time passed very pleasantly. We had a 
chance to go ashore at Ketchikan and 
walked about, seeing what was to be 
-seen. As the town is built entirely of 
wood and a good part of it on piles over 
the water, it can soon be seen. A dam 
had been built across a small stream 
back of town and we there saw a most 
remarkable sight. For centuries prob- 
ably, the salmon had gone up this stream 
to spawn and now were blocked by the 
dam, and at its tase a solid mass of sal- 
mon were wedged. They were packed 
so closely that when we put our hands in 
the water, they would slip down between 
fish and we were able to catch a number 
of them. I suppose by now, the fish have 
given up using this stream and it is, 
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like so many others, ‘spoiled, in order to 
help‘some one make money. The scenery 
was continually changing as the route 
lay through the islands practically all 
the way and as a good many black fish, 
a small species »f whale and an occa- 
sional dug-out filled to overflowing with 
Indian children and dogs were seen, the 
time passed swiftly and late one night 
we reached Wrangel and went ashore at 
once, glad to be able to stretch our legs 
again on land. 

As the Mount Royal, the Hudson’s Bay 


Osborne Caribou with malformed horns 


Co., steamer could not leave for a couple 
of days, we put in the time buying a few 
extra things and in visiting and photo- 


graphing the Indian totem poles that are’ 


scattered through the town and neigh- 
borhood. The one quite often seen, of 
the bear sitting on top of a pole with his 
foot prints carved all the way up, be- 
longing to old Chief Shakes, was really 
the best though one over at old Chiefs 
grave was very well done, a huge flying 
bird of some kind. The ubiquitous slot 


machine where nickle followed nickle into 
its gaping maw, seldom returning to us 
multiplied, were played with the custom- 
ary luck, but it was a time killer at any 
rate so we did.not regret our losses very 
much, 

Word at last came to go on board the 
Mount Royal, and every one hastened to 
her with their outfits and we soon were 
off. The mouth of the Stikine, where 
Wrangel is located, is broad and shallow 
with sand bars showing up here and 
there, and old tree stumps lodged on 
them and has rather a poor appearance. 
Captain Johnson steered without a 
chart but felt his way along depending on 
the color of the water entirely and only 
once or twice landed us on a sand bar, 
but backed off each time without much 
trouble. The water all looked the same to 
us, but the captain noted the different 
shades of color in the muddy river and 
steered accordingly. We stopped several 
times a day to take on a load of fire 
wood at the stations they have located 
along the run to Telegraph Creek. 

The great Orloff glacier, nearly, six 
miles across at its base, is on the north 
side of the river, and was a beautiful 
sight as the lower hills had gradually 
given way to great mountains covered 
with snow, and the sunlight shining on 
the ice was a sight to long be remem- 
bered. An old Indian legend says that 
the glacier ran over the river and up the 
opposite valley, but if this was true it 
was long, long ago. There appeared to be 
a small glacier in this valley, so pos- 
sibly there is something: in the story. 
A party of Russians were sent up to ex- 
plore the glacier, when Russia owned 
Alaska, but were lost in the ice and I be- 
lieve no trace of them has ever been 
found. 

The current was swift, and several 
times the crew were obliged to run a 
cable ahead and then. with the winch 
going and the ship’s engine puffing its 
heart out, we were able to get over a 
stretch of rough water. To get through 
the Big at where the water rushed 
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Stone sheep shot by the author on the wind swept slopes of the Cassiar Mountains 


swiftly through the high hillsides, we 
had trouble and parted several cables 
which was quite exciting as the Mount 
Royal would then go flying backward 
and land with a thump on some accom- 
modating sand bar. Almost as soon as 
we got through the canyon, the country 
changed and in place of great rugged 
mountains, where high up on the sides 
we would see goats moving about, we ran 
into a lower country where there was 
little snow and it was more rolling and 


open. 


T Glenora we were met by Frank 

Callbreath through whom we had 

engaged our guides in advante, and 
on reaching Telegraph Creek he escorted 
us to the dance hall which was to be our 
home until we got away into the moun- 
tains. The town was very small, boast- 
ing only two stores, that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the one belonging to 
John Hyland and one saloon. These with 
a few houses made up the town, so it was 
soon seen. Our guides were Dick and 
Mac and the cook was Mat; all were 
Tahltan Indians and fairly good hunters 
though like most Indians pretty excitable 
and apt to get peevish if anything was 
done not quite to their liking. Dick 
was my guide, and as I look back I feel 
that I would rather have had him on 
such a trip, than any other guide I have 


ever met, for he was always keen on 
hunting and took an interest in what was 
to be seen, and seemed to enjoy the won- 
derful views as much as I did, and was 
always game. 

Owing to the distance from civilization 
and the difficulty of keeping stock 
through the winter months, pack and 
saddle horses were rather scarce and we 
set out with only five pack horses and 
one saddle horse, which seemed queer 
after the numbers usually taken on trips 
farther south, as in the Lillooet district 
or in the western states. We soon turned 
the saddle horse into a pack horse and 
walked, so we could then go ahead of 
the outfit, and on reaching some espe- 
cially attractive spot sit down and smoke, 
and so get a chance to see the country 
much better than if we were thumping 
some old lazy saddle horses in the ribs, 
in an almost futile attempt to keep them 
up with the outfit. 

Our first meat was brought into camp 
by “W” who won the toss, when we saw 
a goat on a neighboring mountain, and 
the fresh meat was most welcome after 
the canned things we had been living on 
for several days. We had swam our 
horses across the Stikine at Telegraph 
Creek and headed south along the line 
of the Government Telegraph line till 
we reached the cabin at Raspberry Creek, 
and then struck away to the eastward 


into the hunting country. After the first 
day from town we saw no one all the 
time we were out, and only once or twice 
ran on old camps. The country we went 
into was full of goats and sheep and we 
got some fair heads of each. I have 
hunted goats on two trips in British 
Columbia and can never see why they are 
so looked down on by most hunters, as 
they live on such ground that it makes 
the hunting quite difficult and in fact 
the ones I have shot, caused me more 
trouble than the sheep did, as the latter 
were found on sloping shale slides while 
the former were on precipitous places 
hard to get at. 

I shot a big billy one day from across 
a ravine after a long stalk and could 
never understand why he was not 
knocked over, for the 30-40 I was using 
went through his shoulder and the bullet 
stayed just beneath the skin on the far 
side, and the only move he made was to 
slowly turn his head about and look to- 
wards me. We were obliged to crawl 
down quite a way and then up again to 
where he still. stood, and all the time he 
remained in the same position and save 
for a little blood on his mouth, no one 
would have known that he was hit. He 
had bled internally and was unable to 
move so I shot him again, and we soon 
skinned him out and packed what meat 
we could and the head back to camp 
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after taking measurements and some 
pictures, 

The following day we moved camp and 
the next day I stayed in camp to clean 
the scalp and skin while “W” went out 
on a hunt for sheep, goats or anything 
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started out, thinking it would be worse 
to freeze than to get a tumble, but luckily 
the snow stopped soon afterwards and 
we made out a band of sheep on the next 
mountain, almost at the summit. As we 
could see nothing else in sight, we started 


that might be found. Dick and I were,..after them and about three hours later 


sitting near camp hard at work on the 
skins while Mat, our none too clean cook, 
was whistling his one and only tune, a 
plaintive sort of thing, while washing his 
clothes and towels in a basin made of 
a canvas pack cover set in a hole in the 
ground, when I happened to look up at 
the mountain, which rose quite abruptly 
across the small park-like valley where 
we were camped and noticed a small ob- 
ject move on a bare spot about a quarter’ 
of the way to the summit which I made 
out to be a bear. It did not take long to 
spy out the lay of the land and as the 
wind was in our favor we were soon on 
our way to the spot where the bear had 
been seen. After getting up to where 
we thought we should find some signs of 
it, we saw nothing, but happening to look 
back towards camp we saw Mat motion- 
ing with a towel and on going in the di- 
rection he had waved, we came through 
a patch of scrubby trees to an open place 
and there on his haunches, sat a black 
bear in the act of reaching out and pull- 
ing berry bushes to him. As I look back 
at it now, it seems like cold murder, but 
then all I thought of was bear! bear! 
I have hunted nearly all my life and had 
never shot a bear, though I once did 
wound one that got away, and I did not 
stop to think of anything except to make 
a good shot. Well, I shot the poor brute 
through the throat and then gloated over 
it but as a matter of fact it was a fine 
bear, though only two-thirds grown. I 
still have her hide which is in good 
shape, but it was only murder for she 
never knew I was there and never had a 
chance. 


E hunted for sheep steadily and 

finally got into a country where 

they were plentiful but did not 
have the good fortune to run onto any 
very large ones so we only got medium 
heads. The day I got my best sheep 
was a day I will never forget for it was 
a heart-breaker and both Dick and I 
were about tired out when we at last 
reached camp late at night. It happened 
in this manner. We were camped in a 
beautiful but quite narrow valley, be- 
side a stream, with mountains of no 
mean size rising ‘abruptly in front 
and back of us. “W” chose one side, that 
back of the camp, and I took the other. 
We crossed the stream on a fallen log 
about two hundred yards from camp 
and struck up the mountain and were 
out of breath in a few minutes, but we 
went on and at last reached the summit 
and saw nothing but a few ptarmigan in 
their half white plumage. The top was 
quite broad and we erossed this and sat 
down in the lea of a big rock for a 
smoke and a look around. Soon a snow- 
squall hit us and as it was too snowy 
and windy to attempt any climbing ex- 
cept at too much risk, we were forced 
to wait until we were chilled through. 
Finally we could stand it no longer and 


were up almost where we had seen them 
earlier in the day. At last we struck 
their tracks which led along the moun- 
tain and then up over the crest and down 
the other side. We only followed down 
a short distance and then on coming 
around a sharp turn found ourselves al- 
most in the midst of a band of about ten 
Stone sheep which split and ran in every 
direction except towards us. I missed the 
big ram of the band cleanly the first 
two shots and then managed to hit him 
and he dropped. We hurriedly skinned 
him out and taking his head and scalp 
and leaving the meat for the next day 


started for camp. To get there we had. 


to go down one meuntain, and then up 


another and down the other side of it to 
camp, and Dick who had a good bump of 
locality struck the same log we had 
crossed on in the morning, though now 


it was late at night. How he knew where . 


he was going I do not know. I do know 


‘though that I fell enough times coming 


down in the darkness to get completely 
mixed up and would not have been at all 
surprised if we had walked in at Tele- 
graph Creek. A good supper was soon 
ready and disposed of and we then felt 
all right. There is no use in my at- 
tempting to describe the scenery we 
saw this day and many others. Any 
one who has been in the mountains knows 
what it is like and can picture it all, 
from flowers and birds and rock slides, 
to the sunlight on some rugged snow- 
capped mountain. Then the snow-squalls, 
cold and forbidding, and the sight of a 
ram leading his band of ewes to some 
favorite feeding ground, together with 


- 
‘ 


the shrill whistling of the marmots, all 
go towards making up a picture that is 
always remembe 

Many grizzly bear signs were seen, but 
we never saw one though at times we 
must have been quite close to theni. 
Driven back to camp one day by a bad 
storm we came on the ivack of a large 
one within a hundred yards of camp, 
but as it™had taken to the rocks near 
there we were unable to follow its 
track. Nearly every other party we 
heard of afterwards had either shot or 
seen grizzlies. I never realized how 
large they were until I saw on a sand bar 
on the Stikine, the foot prints of a big 
grizzly that had walked along looking for 
the dead salmon that: were lying every- 
where along the river banks and bars. 

Hardly a day went by that we did not 
see quantities of game about us.but as 
we each had some heads we did not shoot , 
any more of medium size but spent our 
days hunting for big ones, but we were 


’ 


big: ees 


rm shown against the sky line 


doomed and never saw any larger ones 
than we had in camp. Whenever we 
wanted a change of diet we shot ptarmi- 
gan for they were plentiful and could | 
be found nearly any time we went out. 
Up to the time we left the mountains on 
September 30th, we never saw them in 
the full white plumage though the white 
predominated. These birds usually are 
quite tame and can be shot with a .22 
rifle and only seem wild:when a storm is 
coming up, when they then flush some 
distance away. The Indians who have 
superstitions about nearly everything, 
told us that to imitate ptarmigan was 
very bad luck, and if one was boiled ‘it 
was sure to snow. We did not boil any 
that I can remember, but still had the 
snow. We tried eating marmots and 
porcupines also but could not work up 
much enthusiasm over either though the 
Indians preferred them to any kind of 
meat. I saw Dick one day, with great 
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trouble, drive and drag a porcupine at 
least a mile to camp where he killed it, 
and then, running a sapling through it, 
held it over the fire to burn off the quills, 
when he cooked it. It always tasted to 
me like eating a piece of pine bark, but 
possibly my taste was off for I have heard 
others say they were fine. The “pork- 
ies” also had an Indian superstition at- 
tached to them. If their intestines had 
three points on the end, then the luck 
would be fine, but if fewer’number were 
found then the best thing to do was to 
stay in camp for there was no telling 
what would happen to the hunter. We 


saw a few big timber wolves which have 
kept.the deer out of the country but did 
not get any shots though one day “W” 
ran until he was sick in a desperate at- 
tempt to head two off, as they were cross- 
ing the valley. 


OT wishing to return home without 
trying for the large Osborne cari- 
bou and moose, we retraced our 

steps to Telegraph Creek where we out- 
fitted again and after staying there a 
couple of days headed up the old trail for 
Dease Lake which lay about seventy miles 

istant. The trail was kept up by the 
Government so was in very good condi- 
tion and good time could be made. Sev- 
éral old deserted log cabins along the 
trail and immense piles of empty bottles 
are. all that remain of the saloons, to 
show for the gold rush at the north end 
of Dease Lake years ago. Later on it 
came into its own again when the great 
Klondyke rush was on and many people 
went over this old trail seeking their for- 
tunes far to the north. The only objec- 
tion to the trail was that the camp sites 
were spoiled by so many people using 
them, as there is still quite a lot of min- 
ing being done at the Dease Lake dig- 
gings. 

On reaching the lake we cached some 
of our extra stuff and struck off to the 
eastward, into the caribou and moose 
country. As we left the Lake the country 
soon got higher and more broken and then 
we were once more in the mountains. 
After supper the night we left the lake 
camp, Mac told us an old Indian legend 
which ran as follows:—In a fair sized 
lake to the east of Dease Lake lives a big 
animal which eats anything that goes 
near the lake. Once it ate nineteen sheep 
and two Cassiar Indians who were cross- 
ing in a canoe. The only thing that 
ever escaped was a great bull caribou, 
who on account of its horns could not be 
swallowed but was found near the edge 
of ‘the lake with all its legs broken. 
Ducks, geese, or anything going near the 
water are caught and no Indian would 
go near the lake now, Mac told us. We 
tried to find out more about it but could 
not, and needless to say we did not hap- 
~pen on the lake and see the big animal 
that lived there. Warburton Pike after- 
wards told me he had heard of a lake in 
that locality that had a whirlpool in it, 
and possibly that was the foundation 
for the story. It was fascinating at any 
rate to sit and hear a story like the above 
from an Indian who in his quaint way 
told it and showed his belief in it and 
“we never tired of hearing tales from 


Dick and Mac and wish we could go once 
again over the same country, and hear 
more of their tales and see again that 
everchanging wonderful distriet of the 
Cassiar. ‘ 


came to had an interesting thing 

to see at its base. Two small 
streams that came from opposite di- 
rections, came together, and at the meet- 
ing place, disappeared in a hole be- 
neath the mountain. We went on further 
and got at last into a country that the 
Indians had never seen and claimed that 
no one had ever. hunted in before, and I 
am sure that very few had been there, 
for we covered a good deal of ground 
and never saw a‘sign of a camp or of 
man anywhere, and the game certainly 
did not show the fear of people as they 
do in most places. I say this, for one day 
Dick and I were having lunch and as it 
was cold we had made a fire and were 
boiling some tea and were surprised to 


A LMOST the first small mountain we 
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luctantly turned and headed back, but the 
valley yet remains I am sure, unharmed 
by the acts of man, and I hope the favor- 
ite feeding ground for some old bear or 
other fine wild animal. 

The Osborne caribou are different from 


‘ their eastern relatives in their choice of 


range, aside from any physical differen- 
ces as they keep to the mountains and we 
saw none in the valleys where the eastern | 
variety would likely be found feeding. 
They are wonderful animals to look at and 
afford much better sport than those in 
New Foundland. As we found them high 
up on the mountains on grassy slopes 
they could not be approached very easily 
and it took about the same amount of 
work as in hunting sheep, to get within 
range. I was surprised one day on coming 
around the brow of a mountain to meet 
a big bull walking towards me and ap- 
parently paying no attention to me 
though I was in full sight. I shot him 
as he had a queer horn formation, one 
side being malformed which made it 


The goat turned and looked stolidly in our dpittion 


see a good sized bull moose come straight 
towards us, up wind, where he must have 
winded us and seen our smoke, for it was 
open country with only small bushes. We 
also saw sheep that were not as alert 
as those we had seen in the country we 
had first hunted in south of the Stikine. 

There is one valley I hope to visit some 
day; I never got into it on this trip for 
we saw it late one day and were uhable 
to go back again. We had been out on a 
long walk to get the lay of the land and 
to look around, and came to the edge of a 
mountain top. Beneath us far below, 
down past the steep ledges and rock 
slides, lay a valley that one dreams of, 
grassy, park-like open places, then 
patches of trees and running through it 
all, a beautiful stream and in addition 
to it all we could see the vapor from a 
hot spring rising on the still air. It 
was getting late and we were a long way 
from camp, so with one last look we re- 


shorter and broader than the other and 
on going to’ where he lay, found the rea- 
son he had not noticed me. The poor 
old fellow not being well protected with 
a good pair of horns had evidently been 
severely beaten by ‘another bull, as one 
eye was gouged out and the side of his 
head greatly swelled and he was in bad. 
shape generally. 

We crawled into close proximity to a 
band of cows and calves one time, and 
they were most interesting to watch. The 
only grown bull, the head of the herd was 
very large, but unfortunately for me 
his right horn was broken off half way 
down so he was worthless as a specimen 
and I hope lived to grow a good pair of 
horns the next year and lead his herd 
over their range in peace. A day or two 
before starting homeward I was lucky 
to get a good head but only after a hard 
day and wretched shooting. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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THE SHOOTING OF THE RARA AVIS 


YEARS AGO, WHILE AFTER WILD-FOWL ON BARNEGAT ‘BAY, A DUCK WAS SHOT 
WHICH EVEN THE OLDEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED BAYMEN COULD NOT NAME 


T was the first week in March in the 

the spring of 1870. There were plenty 

of wild fowl in the bay, but we had 
done but little shooting at Ortley, for 
the weather conditions had been very 
bad. A light easterly storm had been on 
for three days, with fog and drizzle, 
bringing in a good tide, but the birds 
had not been flying. 

As there were prospects of the wind 
shifting, I had left the house very early 
in the morning, and put out my decoys 
_at the Stack Bottom on the north shore 
of West Point, as a large body of ducks 
were feeding in Nigger House Cove. I 
was shooting alone, Uncle William hav- 
ing gone to Stooling Point. The tide 
was quite high, so I pulled my sneak 
box back in the marsh elders that fringed 
the shore, fixed my blind, and lying down 
in my box, waited for daylight. 

When it became light enough to see 
well, there was still much fog, and the 
ducks were not moving, so I lay quietly 
back in my boat, with my head just high 
enough to see over the side, a position 
I always take when shooting alone. Pres- 
ently I heard a faint splashing up the 
shore, which gradually came nearer and 
louder. A cripple paddling down the 
shore, I thought, but I turned my head 
in that direction and waited, when from 
behind a bunch of marsh elders came an 
immense mink. I found afterward, that 
he had a regular beaten path along the 
meadow bank and my boat lay directly 
across it. Swimming up to the sneak 
box, he placed his forepaws on the side, 
and raised his body from the water, and 


there he was, with his nose within eight- ° 


een inches of my face. I never moved 
a muscle, and it was an amusing and 
interesting sight to see the puzzled ex- 
pression on his countenance, his little 
eyes glistened like beads, and he wrinkled 
his nose in a very funny manner. 

After looking me over for at least a 
full minute, he slowly removed his paws 
from the boat, and turning, silently beat 
a retreat the way he had come. I rea- 
soned that his curiosity would make him 
look back, so when he disappeared behind 
the clump of marsh elders, I quickly 
swung my gun in position. Surely enough 
he peeped back to see what strange thing 
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BY WIDGEON 


F ORTY-FIVE or fifty years ago, 
sportsmen—good ones, too— 
did many things that they would 
not do today. None of us then had 
the prescience to see what wae com- 
ing. We were as blind to the 
future of the wild-fowl as the 
plainsman and the Indian of that 
day were to the fate that a little 
later overtook the crowding herds 
of buffalo and the antelope that ran 
so smoothly over the prairie. The 
incidents in this story occurred 
when spring shooting (now hap- 
pily done away with) was consid- 
ered not only legal but entirely 
within the bounds of good sports- 
manship.—[AUTHOR’s NOTE.] 


“he had been in contact with, when a 


charge of duck shot in the head, sent him 
to the mink’s happy hunting ground. 
When I picked him up, I found I had 
killed the largest mink I had ever seen. 
I later learned that he was well known 
to the trappers, who had been after him 
for years. ' 


LOWLY the fog thinned and lifted, 
while an occasional faint puff of air 
could be felt, coming from the west, 

and then dimly through the mist, I saw 
a small flock of ducks flying toward me 
up the shore from the beach. They 
swung in nicely over the decoys, and gave 
me a fine double, and when I picked them 
up, I found I had shot a beautiful pair 
of drake red-heads in full spring plum- 
age. The wind was freshening from the 
west and soon the fog was gone, and then 
in the northwest began to rise great banks 
of ragged clouds, tier upon tier. They 
rose until the whole sky was covered 
while the sun, which had shone out when 
the fog lifted, was again obscured, and 
its faint wintry rays cast a weird light 
on the troubled waters of the bay, Nearer 
came the fantastic, whirling masses of 


A Yj 


- ‘a. 


clouds, and fainter grew the light, and 
then with a roar the gale burst upon me, 
and old Boreas blew until his cheeks 
cracked. 

For an hour or more the wind blew 
furiously, the white capped waves rolled 
steadily on the shore, and some times the 
sun would peep out, forming beautiful 
rainbows in the mist, blown from the 
crests of the breaking waves; then the 
force of the gale gradually subsided, to 
be renewed from time to time during ‘the 
day. 

Directly to windward of me across the 
bay lay Mosquito Cove, a famous: feed- 
ing ground for red-heads and broad-bills. 
As the wind rose, I could hear a con- 
stant bombardment from that: locality, 
evidently six men were shooting from 
the bar at the mouth of the cove, as the 
ducks passed over, for there were twelve 
shots fired in every volley. They. must 
have made a great bag, for I shot. eight 
crippled red-heads during the day, that: 
swam in to my decoys. They came from, 
that direction, and no doubt - were 
wounded birds that had escaped them. 

Just after the force of the first squall 
had abated, a single Smew came to me 
quite high. I gave him both barrels, and 
he began at once to climb at an angle of 
about seventy-five degrees, right in the 
wind. Higher and higher he flew, until 
at least two hundred yards the air, 
and then, flying steadily all the 
time, he began to descend backwards, at 
just the same angle he had risen, until 
he struck the water, where he began 
swimming around in small circles, I 
waded out to him, and found a shot had 
passed through both eyes, completely 
blinding him, otherwise he was un- 
touched, 

The ducks appeared to be wild, and did 
not decoy well, but from time to time I 
added one or more to the score. As I 
was eating my lunch, a flock of about a 
dozen buffle-heads came along, just out- 
side of the decoys. As I drew up on 
them, four or five bunched and at the 
crack of the gun five dropped, three in- 
stantly disappeared, to come up again 
flying, and I found they had dived from 
the wing at the flash of the gun. This 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


oe Susie were wild and would nat decoy well, “but from time to time I added one or more to the score. 
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A RACOON EXPLORES NEW COUNTRY 


HOW ONE OF THESE PIONEERS VISITED A CAMP ON THE SOUTH 
SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR AND WAS ENCOURAGED TO REMAIN 


YPICAL of the faunal changes often 

FE wrought by an increasingly favor- 

able environment, is the advent of 

the raccoon along the south shore of 
Lake Superior. 

When I first went to this region in 
1870 and during the more than twenty 
years following, I never heard of a coon 
excepting one which was shot in 1885, un- 
der the belief that it was a timber wolf, 
as its gray body was partly exposed on 
the top of a log and this, the local hunter 
was unable t¢ identify without assistance. 

Originally the Lake shore, swamps and 
water courses were marked by dense coni- 
ferous forests, while the deep snows, long 
winters and absence of suitable food, 
made such a locality an undesirable one 
for certain animals and birds. On the 
cutting down of the forests and the 
building of lumber roads in every direc- 
tion came second growth thickets, with a 
variety of wild berries and nesting birds. 
Later on homesteads and rural settle- 
ments meant cornfields and poultry yards, 
so that, from time to time, some more ad- 
venturous coon found its way north from 
the Lake Michigan shores or lower Wis- 
consin. In certain places these thrived 
and multiplied. 

How one of these pioneers visited my 
camp, fifteen years ago, and how he was 
encouraged to remain despite his attack 
upon the pdultry, is described in the fol- 
lowing notes from my diary: Other coons 
came in later years and furnighed many 


By GEORGE SHIRAS III 


a flashlight picture, but the first one, it 
seems to me, deserves the special men- 
tion usually accorded adventuresome ex- 
plorers in a new country. 

“STORY OF AN ITINERANT COON” 

“White Fish Lake, August 21, 1903.— 
After arising and before I had breakfast, 
Jim came from the barn with the an- 
nouncement that all the young chickens 
had been killed during the night—some 
60 in number. The various broods were 
more than half grown, and for several 
weeks had been consorting together at 
night by huddling in a narrow recess be- 
tween two adjoining buildings. Jim hav- 
ing noticed that they were not about the 
yard in the morning, found them dead in 
the narrow space referred to. Pulling a 
few bodies out with the aid of a rake, he 
found the throats had been cut by some 
predaceous animal, and proceeded to in- 
vestigate. 

“T recalled a somewhat similar tragedy 
several years before, when a large num- 
ber had been killed by a half-grown 
skunk. Jim, however, said it was a coon 
in the present case, and the statement 
excited some doubt on my part, since 
this animal was unknown in the region. 
His conclusion, it appeared, was not a 
matter of guesswork, for he found that 
the bodies of a number of chickens had 
been torn open and the liver eaten—a 
coon trick, according to most observers. 

“He further found that the animal had 
entered the poultry yard by removing 


some heavy flat stones from beneath the 
wire fence—a thing that neither a fox, 
skunk, nor weasel was capable of doing 
—while the concluding evidence became 
invincible when he pointed out, in the 
moist ground around the water-trough, 
an imprint that in miniature resembled 
that of a bear or child; so this planti- 
grade track must have been made by a 
coon. This was a most interesting dis- 
covery, especially as we thought the ani- 
mal would return again that night. 
“The damage having been done, I re- 
quested Jim not to set the steel trap, but 
to leave some of the dead chickens out- 
side of the fence for the animal’s tempor- 
ary entertainment, that I might, in a 
night or two, set out a flashlight after 
returning from a several days’ trip to 
the houseboat, where I was about to try 
for a shot at a pack of timber wolves. 
“On the way up the river in the after- 
noon I noticed the ripples caused by a 
swimming animal under the alders, and 
supposed it to be a muskrat until the 
gray body of a coon suddenly crossed a 
foot or two in front of the canoe. And 
although I had a chance to disable it with 
a blow from a hard-wood paddle, I let © 
it go, for the same reason that withheld 
the setting of the steel trap. 
“Returning to the house-boat after 
dark without having gotten a shot at a 
wolf, though one howled dismally in a 
dense covert not 50 yards from the 
cande, we were surprised as well as 


A line of bait extended from the shore to a log in the lake and the coon following it came in full view of the camera 
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Note the monkey-like fingers, for this animal possesses 
dexterity in climbing, fishing, the robbing of well- 
protected poultry yards or the plucking and 
stripping of ripening corn 


First flashlight picture of a pioneer coon on Lake Superior. 
He preferred cheese to fish on a baited string as 
we found on developing the picture 
which he had taken himself 


gratified at seeing a coon 
sitting on the gangplank 
of the house-boat. We 
thereupon set up a couple 
of cameras, with the flash- 
light machine a little 
above them, and ran a 
string 10 feet to an eye- 
screw at the base of a 
hemlock, with cheese and 
fish fastened to the end of 
it. While at work I heard 
a slight movement in the 
dry leaves beyond, and 
turning the jacklight in 
that direction, saw only 
the two glowing eyes of 
the hungry visitor. And 
here it may be remarked, 
parenthetically, that while 
the eyes of all predaceous 
animals possess a wonder- 
ful’ luminosity when re- 
flecting back the rays of a 
light at night, the porcu- 
pine and all northern 
rodents, with one excep- 
tion, do not glow at all. 
“Returning to the 
house-boat and putting 
out the light, only a few 
minutes elapsed before 
the brilliant glare of the 
exploding flashlight was 
seen through the open 
windows. Quick as we 
were, the coon had dis- 
appeared on discovering 
what terrible things re- 
sulted from simply pulling 
at a little piece of cheese 
tied on the end of a string. 


“August 22, 1903.— 
Went down the river to 
camp in order to develop 
last night’s flashlight of 
the coon, and found, on 
developing the negative, 
he preferred the cheese to 
the fish. The dead chick- 
ens left beyond the fence 
at camp were undisturbe1 
—fairly conclusive evi 
dence that our visitor :: 
the house-boat was th .::2 
guilty of the fotmer. '»;- 
redation. Getting a 200; 
supply of flashlight -2. 
der and plates, we re 
turned ir: the evening. to. 
the iaxc, aetermined. to 
give the coon plenty of 
extra bait with the hope 
that it might be indueed 
to take a number of its 
own pictures. during the 


© night. In this we were 


The final picture of the season. A fish duck for bait 20 feet up in a. 
maple tree. In these and subsequent pictures, the dazzling 
glare and boom of the flashlight seemed only to be 
regarded as a visible and audible invitation 
to an especially prepared feast 


successful, as the. flash 
was fired first’ about 9 
o’clock, then two hours 
later, and finally just be- 
fore daybreak. 

“While the coon is cun- 
ning, he is not only very 
inquisitive, but extremely 
daring when after a choice 
meal. Possibly a million 
coons are trapped every 
year, and yet few are shot 
except at night, with the 
aid of dogs. The coon is 
almost wholly nocturnal, 
for I have been on islands 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART FIVE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS 
AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATERFOWL—THE SEA DUCKS CONTINUED 


HE greater scaup-duck and the 
lesser scaup-duck of the ornitholo- 
gists are known to the gunners by 

various common or local names. They 
are two distinct species, alike except in 
size. One is known as the big broad-bill, 
blue-bill or black-head, and the other as 
the little broad-bill, blue-bill or black- 
head. The latter is often called creek 
blue- or broad-bill. 

The big broad-bill is from eighteen to 
twenty inches in length, the little broad- 
bill about sixteen inches. Head, neck, 
foreparts of back and chest black, with 
green or purple reflections on head and 
neck; lower back, rump, upper and low- 
er tail coverts black; middle of back, 
sides and flanks white, undulated with 
marrow black lines, similiar to but 
showing more black than the canvas- 
back and red-head; tail, blackish brown; 
belly. and speculum, white; bill, dull 
blue; legs and feet, slate color. Female: 
‘White syace around base of bill; rest of 


head, neck and breast, dark brown; up- 


per parts dusky brown, faintly speckled 
with white; under parts white; speculum 
white; legs and feet same as male. 
The scaups are found throughout North 
America at large. Some naturalists are 
of the opinion that the larger duck is 
more often found about the sea-coasts 
and the smaller bird in the interior, the 
latter preferring fresh water to salt. I 
have shot many of both species about the 
coast, but I believe more of the larger 
birds. Both the scaups when:feeding on 
water grass are excellent food, but not so 
palatable when their diet is unfavorable. 
The scaups, like 
the canvas - back 
and red-heads, are 
expert divers. 
They are lovers of 
deep water and 
often feed on the 
bottom of lake or 
bay by diving to 
great depths, 
where they are able 
to remain for. con- 
siderable periods 
at a time. 
Wounded scaups 
are — exceedingly 
difficult to recover, 
since they dive the 
moment they strike 
the water, and 
usually come up 
out of gun range. 
Often when they 
do come up they 
only allow their 
head and bill to 
appear above the 
surface, the body 
remaining im- 
mersed. In_ this 
position they will 


By FREDERICK A. WILLITS 


Male and female scaup swimming 


drift with the wind or tide or swim away 
from the hunter. It is very difficult to 
see the small black head, especially when 
the water is rough. 

Sometimes .a wounded bird will come 
completely above the surface, but-at the 
approach. of the boat will dive and .re- 
appear far off: to the side or in back 
of ‘the hunter, repeating this perform- 
ance each time it is approached. They 
usually dive just before you come within 
range and seem to estimate the distance 
to a nicety, remaining on the surface 
until the last safe moment. 

The scaups fly -with tremendous: speed 
and are difficult, marks’ when they pass 
under full head-way. It is necessary: to 
hold the gun. well’ in advance, of a bird 
passing in full flight, the amount’ of 
“lead” depending, of ‘course, upon. the 
distance the bird is from the hunter. It 
is not sufficient to merely aim the gun 
at a point ahead of a duck and then to 


At the close of a day’s shooting on Barnegat Bay 


hold it motionless at the moment of fir- 
ing. But the gun should be swung well 
ahead of the duck and then kept swing- 
ing as the trigger is pressed. 

As I have observed before, to cor- 
rectly estimate the speed and distance 
of.a passing duck, as well as taking into 
consideration the. velocity of the wind 
(the effect it has on a load of shot) and 
whether the bird is flying with or against 
it, requires much practice. 

The ducks fare badly at the hands of 
the old baymen who have shot wild- 
fowl for many years’ without missing a 
season and who, therefore, are always in 
practice. The new hand at the sport will 
miss many shots before he bags a single 
duck. 

The scaups usually come well to the 
decoys, especially ifthe counterfeits are 
painted to represent their own species. 
Many varieties. of ducks usually circle 
the decoys one or more times before 
coming in, but a flock -of broad-bills 
often rush right in and out again with 
hardly a warning and with speed which 
calls for quick handling of the gun. 
Therefore, the shooting at these birds is 
often very rapid and exciting. 


I have seen a bunch of broad-bills 
come’into:the decoys and at the report 
of the:guns the entire flock splash into 
the water, the unharmed birds along 
with the killed and wounded. The un- 
harmed and wounded birds would dive 
immediately, later coming up far outside 
of the decoys and scattered on all sides, 
when those unhit would jump and fly 
off and the wound- 
ed swim away. 
They' are such in- 
veterate divers 
that no doubt they 
feel as safe in the 
water as in the air. 

The scaups, like 
the other sea-fowl, 
are well protected 
with feathers and 
require hard hit- 
ting to kill them. 
The gun should: be 
full choke bored, 
the shot under 
average conditions 
number 4 or 65, 

The scaups are 
one of our most 
plentiful ducks and 
are usually abund- 
ant on the brackish 
bays and sounds 
about the coast 
during the migra- 
tions. They are 
also plentiful. in 
many sections of 
the interior. 

I found the les- 
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Scaup duck (male) Marila marila 


ser scaup by far the most plentiful 
duck on a river and bay along the 
east coast of Florida during my 
visit there one winter. There were 
enormous flocks on the Halifax River, 
and on the section of the river in front 
of Daytona the birds floated in huge 
rafts upon the water within a few yards 
of shore. Here they were very tame, 
since they were protected within the 
town limits throughout the entire year. 
But they seemed to know well the bound- 
aries of protection, for up or down the 
river a short distance from town they 
were as wild as usual. 

The ring-neck duck is about the same 
size and similar to the lesser scaup, but 
may be distinguished from its greater 
and lesser allies by a broad reddish 
brown collar around the middle of the 
neck, a white ehin and a bluish band at 
the end of the black bill. The female 
closely resembles the female red-head 
but its smaller size, darker brown color, 
and indistinct collar are diagnostic with 
a bird in the hand. 

The ring-neck duck has a wide range 
throughout the country, but it prefers 
fresh to salt water and is more plentiful 
in the interior than on the sea coasts. 
It is nowhere very abundant. Its habits 
are similar to those of the little scaup, 
with which bird it often associates. The 
greater scaup, lesser scaup and ring- 
neck duck may be shot from the same 
blind and over the same decoys. 


HE wind was still fairly strong 
when we stepped out into the night 
at four A. M. Daylight was long 

in coming and it was still dark when we 
had settled ourselves in the sneak-boxes, 
well hidden on a point of marsh, a half 
mile from the house-boat which we made 
our headquarters. A hundred decoys 
danced and bobbed on the little waves 
before us. } 

We were warmly clothed, but the frost 
crept up and found us as we lay there 
waiting for the coming day. 

Presently the east lightened and in 
the wan gray flocks of ducks-could be 
seen weaving their way through the sky 
or scurrying before the wind. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was 
a rush of wings quite close to our heads 
as a flock of scaup swung in to the de- 
coys. Sitting up, the three of us fired at 
the shadowy forms. Two or three birds 


dropped into the water, showing black 
and white upon the waves as they drifted 
with the wind. The rest were gone ere 
the reports of the guns had died away. 
The slain were gathered in. 

As the light strengthened and spread 
the gray expanse of bay, cheerless in the 
dull, heavy dawn, was gradually re- 
vealed. Then the fowl to come. 

A passing bunch of big broad-bills 
noticed our decoys and turned, rushing 
in over the “stool” like feathered cannon 
balls. Three heads appeared from out 
the reed covered boats and three guns 
roared in the stillness of the morning. 
Five or six ducks floated breast up on 
the water and were easily recovered, 
but two cripples led our guide a lively 
chase. One escaped, the other he secured. 

A few minutes later a single scaup 
slipped into the decoys and sat quite 
near our boats. It saw me as I rose but 
it was evidently confused and instead 
of jumping it swam about. I shouted but 
it obstinately refused to go. Then it 
dove and came up just beyond the far- 
thest decoys. There it jumped but the 
heavy load of number 4’s dropped it 
upon the water. 

“Get down, here comes a big bunch.” 

They were broad-bills, thirty or forty 
in the flock, beating to windward of our 
decoys. They circled, dropped down to 
leeward and came up against the wind 
until they were over the decoys. 

As we rose they swung off, bunching 
as they did so. The fire from six bar- 
rels dropped eight or ten birds upon the 
water. Then a lively chase for the 
wounded ensued, all hands out in the 
boats, trying to handle the oars, watch- 
ing on all sides, and ready to grab up 
the gun the moment a diver showed him- 
self upon the surface. 

And so we shot on with varying suc- 
cess, until the noon hour neared, when 
the ducks became scarce. Then the guns 
were laid aside and the lunch boxes 
brought out. ; 

Later in the afternoon the birds -be- 
gan to come again, mostly scaups with 
now and then a.bunch of black-ducks, 
golden-eye or sheldrake. 

It required quick handling of the gun 
and straight shooting to stop those 
lightning-fast broad-bills. If a man 
drops one out. of a flock which is well 


Ring-neck duck (male) Marila collaris 


Masked duck (male) Nomonyx dominicus 


scattered he is doing alright, and a 
double ‘may be considered’a luxury.: ‘Of 
course, there are times when a flock is 
well bunched over the decoys, and’ then 
a good shot can account for quite a ‘few 
birds with his two barrels. But as an 
average, day in and day out, a man who 
kills fifty per cent. of the ducks shot at 
may be well satisfied with his perform-~ 
ance. 

Birds came to us and quite often we 
missed them. But others there were 
which came to stay, and at evening when 
the decoys were taken up the bag was 
pronounced a good one—some thirty odd 
birds. 

THE RUDDY-DUCK 


HE ruddy-duck is a handsome, 
plump, little duck with a very small? 
head and more closely resembles a 

fat, squat teal than an ordinary sea- 
duck. 

Male, in summer: Crown of head and 
nape glossy black; chin and sides of 
head white; throat, neck, back, upper 
tail coverts and sides of body rich red- 
dish chestnut; lower back and rump 
grayish brown; under parts white with 
dusky bars; tail dark brown and of 
stiff pointed quills; wings dark brown 
and very short; bill, legs and feet bluish 
gray or brownish gray; bill is as long 
as head and broader at tip; feet and 
webs very large. Length fifteen inches 
to seventeen inches. In winter the male 
resembles the female. 

Female: Crown, nape and upper parts 
dark brown, feathers of back rippled 
with buff; sides*of head and chin white; 
throat and neck brownish gray; breast 
grayish white mottled with chestnut; 


-under parts silvery white -with dusky 


bars. 

Because of its small size and poor de- 
coying qualities the ruddy-duck is often 
neglected by sportsmen in favor of the 
big red-heads, canvas-backs, scaups and 
others. But, nevertheless, the little 
ruddy possesses all the sporting qualifi- 
cations necessary, with the exception of 
decoying, to keep him in the ranks of 
first class game birds. 

The ruddy flies with great rapidity, 
and this with his small size renders him 
a difficult target on the wing. Also he is 
usually very fat and excellent when 
served on the table, especially when hav- 
ing fed on wild celery. 
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The ruddy-duck ranges throughout 
North America at large and likes all 
waters, salt and fresh. It often breeds 
within the boundaries of our northern 
tier of states. The species is very pro- 
lific. Some authorities mention having 
found nests containing as many as twen- 
ty eggs, but ten, I believe, is the usual 
clutch. 

Ruddy-ducks fly in good size flocks, 
very swiftly, like the teal.. They are in- 
veterate divers and often simply sink 
out of sight without diving, like the hell- 
diver or grebe. 

They can remain beneath the surface 
for a long time and can swim under 
water, using both wings and feet, for 
long distances. A wounded ruddy is 
exceedingly difficult to recover. This 
duck with its large feet and webs and 
short wings is adapted as well for 
swimming and diving as for flying, and 
often chooses the former methods of 
escape rather than the latter. 

One time I was hunting ruddies on a 
river, moving about in a row-boat and 
coming down wind on the floating 
flocks. I shot and wounded a ruddy fly- 
ing past and he fell into the water some 
distance off and immediately dove. I 
at once rowed over to where he had dis- 
appeared, keeping a sharp watch the 
while for his re-appearance on the sur- 
face. 

Although I watched closely on all 
sides, the minutes passed without the 
wounded bird showing up. The river 
was quite calm and I felt sure he could 
not have come to the surface without 
my detecting him. 

My boat was floating in about the 
same spot where the duck had disap- 


Ruddy Duck (male) Erismatura 
jamaicensis 

peared. Finally, when I was about to 
give it up, I happened to glance down 
by the side of the boat, and there in 
four or five feet of clear water was the 
ruddy, near the bottom and gripping in 
his bill a spray of water plant. It was 
evident that the wounded ruddy-duck 
had taken hold of the plant to. keep him- 
self submerged, preferring to meet his 
fate by drowning rather than fall into 
the hands of his age-old enemy, man. 

With an oar I reached down to push 
the bird loose. He came to the surface 
with the broken shoot .of water grass 
still clenched in his bill, in the grip of 
death. 

I have shot many ducks but this act 
of the little ruddy, the first of its kind 
I had witnessed, seemed most pathetic 
and I confess I felt very uncomfortable, 
to say the least. I have witnessed the 
same thing two or three times since 
then. 

Ruddy-ducks generally do not come 
well to the decoys. On days during 
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good fowling weather I have had fine 
sport with the large ducks while the lit- 
tle boobies or quill-tails, as the ruddies 
are called, swiftly skirted the decoys 
just out of tange in a most aggravating 
and tempting manner. 

On waters where the ruddies refuse 
to decoy, the sportsmen may go in pur- 
suit of them instead of attempting to cap- 
ture them from ambush. 

There is one way to get within shoot- 
ing distance of a flock on the open water 
which often proves successful, that is, 
to get to windward of the flock at a con- 
siderable distance and then to row or 
drift with the wind down on the birds. 

Ducks, as well as other birds, in leav- 
ing the water jump toward and fly into 
the wind, that is if there is a wind blow- 
ing cther than the lightest breeze. The 
bird in taking flight uses the resistance 
of the wind to climb on, as it were. A 
duck cannot get into the air by jumping 
and flying with the wind. But by jump- 
ing against the wind he rises, and after 
a short distance can of course fly in any 
direction he desires. 

The significance of the sportsman 
coming down wind on a flock is appar- 
ent. As the boat approaches the ducks, 
they become alarmed and start to swim 
away down wind. At this point consid- 
erable skill may be used by the hunter. 
If he comes down wind too fast the ducks 
become frightened too soon and will 
turn about and jump when still out of 
range, swinging off to one side or the 
other without offering a shot. If the 
hunter approaches too slowly he will not 
get within range as the ducks will be 
able to keep ahead by fast swimming. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


MAE still 


Waiting for the afternoon flight of ducks on the broad reaches of Barnegat Bay while snugly hidden in grass-covered punts 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF MONKEYS 


AN AFRICAN HUNTER TELLS OF HIS OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THESE INTEREST- 
ING DENIZENS OF THE THICKLY FORESTED PARTS OF THE DARK CONTINENT 


HAD been hunting elephants along the 

southern border of Abyssinia; and 

had killed a big bull near a spring of 
scanty water on the edge of a small for- 
est that skirted the desert-sands. And 
while my gunbearer had gone to camp to 
bring porters to carry in the ivory, I 
awaited his return beneath the shade of 
a mimosa that overlooked the spring. 
A few minutes after taking up my posi- 
tion a large band of baboons came down 
to drink. There had evidently been no 
other monkeys about the spring for a 
considerable time, for as soon as the mob 
arrived they began upturning the loose 
stones in quest of scorpions, upon which 
they feed, and they were numerous about 
the spring. 

Baboons are unusually boisterous. Day 
and night they are prone to quarrel and 
fight and make both day and night hide- 
ous with their screeching and screaming 
and barking, to say nothing of the con- 
tinuous chattering as they search about 
in quest of food, or play about the tops 
of trees or rocky pinnacles. 

But this mob was extremely peaceful. 
Perhaps they had come a considerable 
distance across the desert, were tired, 
hungry and wanting water. But, like 
all animals of the desert and jungle, 
they displayed the usual caution about 
venturing directly up to the water; and 
fed their way cautiously up, seeming 
without too eager intention of approach- 
ing, at least, till all the scorpions were 
dug up and devoured. 

Amongst the mob were animals of all 
sizes and ages; differing in color, in ac- 
tions and in manners. There were moth- 
ers with tiny babes about their necks, and 
outeasts lingering about the edges of 
the band; while groups of youngsters 
skipped and frolicked about, not unlike 
children at a picnic. Then there were 
pairs and parties who seemed only en- 
grossed in the affairs of their companion 
or company. 

It was one of these parties—of four 
members—that finally absorbed my at- 
tention. It consisted of a female and 
three males. And with the aid of 6-pow- 
er glasses they were brought up so close 
that I could see every facial expression. 
The female was a really beautiful 
monkey—alert, erect, with a fine, smooth, 
blue coat and a graceful carriage. Her 
companions were a trio of admirers all 
busily engaged in turning stones in a 
diligent endeavor to uncover scorpions 
for the object of their affections. 

For a hclf hour the little company 
worked amongst the loose rocks, and the 
serenest tranquility prevailed. But their 
actions were so nearly human that it 
was inevitable that there was trouble 
ahead. Every sense of each individual 
of the group was at the highest possible 
pitch, while the three admirers strove 
with each other in outwardly peaceful 
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harmony to beguile the attentions of 
their inamorata, while inwardly three 
monkeys were on the point of a physical 
explosion that was so evident that the 
attention of the monkeys about them was 
on the alert for the inevitable. 

The most casual observer would have 
seen at a glance that those three monkeys 
were in the deepest tangle of mental 
strife—were scheming every way within 
the compass of a monkey mind to out- 
do each other, and win the attentions of 
the object of their labors. And it took 
the closest attention to business—not a 
slip dared be made in the turning of a 
stone and the finding of more and better 
food by any one of the trio, lest the 
finder of a bunch of juicy scorpions 
would be the winner and the others 
turned away. And the even distribution 
of the attention and blandishments of 
the female made it evident that she, too, 
was no unsophisticated monkey, but was 
as capable of thinking and planning and 
acting her part in monkey courtship. 

But with monkeys, as with the higher 
of the order, luck and fortune. oftimes 
brush aside all other elements and one 
becomes a winner over his fellows 
through no good points of his own. And 
this is what happened with these mon- 
keys. 

With a series of grunts and whines 


and jabbering one of the male monkeys ~ 


turned up a stone, and beneath it were 
a family of young scorps—the sweetest 
morsels ever—and quite sufficient for the 
moment to make the lady-monk lose her 
head and chatter a regular lullaby of 
monkey-talk into the ear of one whose 
labor -had supplied her with the sweet 
morsels. Then things happened. 

The whole mob was congregated well 
in a mass about the spring. In another 
minute they would have been drinking. 
Many had taken up positions,upon stones 
from which they could reach the scanty 
water in the tracks of animals that had 
come to drink. But there was a scream, 


a slight commotion amid the group of 
four and the entire mob was in action to 
get in the clear. While the three males 
rolled and tumbled about the spring, 
tearing and gashing each other with 
teeth and nails the lady-monkey, from a 
perch on the highest stone, screamed and 
screeched either in approval or disap- 
proval, so human-like, that to have been 
witness to the scene would have dis- 
pelled all question of the ability of a 
monkey to talk. 

The combined efforts of two, soon ‘put 
the favorite to flight, and closely fol- 
lowed by his antagonists the - three 
passed, snarling and grunting, close by 
me, while the one over whom they fell 
out and fought called wildly after them 
as the forest swallowed them up. In 
two minutes the flattering smiles and 
blandishments of the lady-monkey were 
being lavished upon a new admirer who 
had languished about in the offing till 
the three stronger rivals had broken up 
the game with their violence. 

Night came on before we completed the 
task of removing the ivory and morning 
found us still at the desert spring. And 
at sunrise a band of Sikes monkeys came 
from the forest for a morning drink. 

These Sikes monkeys, like baboons are 
extremely fond of scorpions. And like 
baboons and all other monkeys—it is in- 
stinct with all varieties of the order— 
are almost frantically afraid of a snake. 
And as these Sikes were searching for 
scorpions, a small snake was uncovered. 

In the meantime a small band of ba- 
boons had sauntered down near the 
spring and were barking in a nonchalant 
tone at the Sikes. But immediately the 
snake was uncovered, and a yell went up 
from the discoverer, both Sikes and ba- 
boons leaped and scampered away, the 
ones knowing either from the actions or 
the “talk” of the others that their, dread- 
ed enemy had been uncovered. 


elephants in the Ba-Dongo forest 
in western Uganda, a band of 
chimpanzees set up a chattering in the 
woods some distance from camp. Chim- 
panzees are among the noisiest of apes. 
In the forest they are ever yelling and 
“talking.” And eager to get a few pic- 
tures of them I stalked down into the 
dense forest hoping to attain a position 
from which a picture would be possible. 
But, like all other monkeys, they are 
keen of sight and all but impossible to 
approach. And despite my best efforts 
an old woman-chimpanzee discovered me 
and with the usual “lip” of the sex put 
the whole tribe going with a screech. 
The instant she screamed the last 
mother’s-son of the mob left the trees and 
beat it for the ground, while at inter- 
vals some member would bounce up on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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THE HUNTING AND FISHING SKIFF 


HOW TO BUILD AN IDEAL BOAT WHICH WILL BE LIGHT AND SEAWORTHY 
AND COMBINE ALL THE FEATURES NECESSARY FOR SPORTING PURPOSES 


N all my life as an outdoorsman, the 

waters of the earth have always 

played a large part as a recreation 
and cruising ground. The open ocean, 
the bays and sounds, lakes of all sizes, 
and rivers of varying length and wild- 
ness, have always been attractive to me 
as the best of places to enjoy nature and 
outdoor sport. Water was made to fish 
in, and, as wildfowl do there congregate, 
it is, further, made to gun over. A gun, 
and a canoe, and an old pair of pants, 


have always represented the limit of 
my earthly ambitions, for they represent 
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fishing, on salt and fresh water, have en- 
abled me to compare and observe the 
utility of the various standard small 
craft—rowboats, duck boats, canoes and 
the like—and I offer to the ForEST AND 


STREAM readers, herewith what seems to 
me the ideal of such a craft. 


HIS ideal should combine lightness, 

T so that it can be managed alone 
or carried by two men; and sea- 
worthiness, so that it will be “able” in 

- the rough cross-chops that get up on our 
large lakes and salt water bays. In ad- 
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—Freedom! As a boy I spent the great- 
er part of my time in or on the water, 
and that good old custom has survived 
to this late date. 


Carpentry, of sorts, has also been to 


me a keen recreation. While other men 
golf or tennis, I prefer to build something 
with saw and plane, if the spare hour 
does not permit going afield after fish 
or game. Boat building has always been 
a fascinating recreation, and during a 
long career as an outdoorsman, I have 
built four canoes, three small sailing 
craft and one large power cruiser, all 
but the first three canoes of which, are 
alive and happy today. Every year I de- 
sign a new large cruiser, either a forty- 
. five foot steamer, or a ketch of the same 
dimensions; which. recreation is economi- 
eal, and satisfies the urge to build some- 
thing, even if never carried out to ex- 
pensive actual construction! 

Many years of practical hunting and 
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dition, such a boat should be one that 
anyone with a fair skill with ordinary 
tools can build himself. As a one-man 
or two-man cruiser, the Barnegat sneak- 
box of all the standard designs, comes 
the nearest to this ideal, but it is hard 
to build, cramped as to space, and a wet 
boat in rough water. The open batteau 
rowboat is easy to build, but unsea- 
worthy, heavy, and impossible to use as 
a blind in duck shooting. The wooden 
decked canoe is fine, but hard to paddle 
for one man, and a nervous thing to sail. 
The Adirondack guide boat and St. Law- 
rence skiff are almost impossible for any- 
one but a professional boat builder to 
make; and the dory comes under the 
same head, being a deep sea boat with 
too much draft for shoal ponds and re- 
quiring special planking for the gar- 
board strakes. 

So, in search of the ideal, we are com- 
pelled to strike out further and try to 


combine the various excellencies of these 
types in a new one, which can be home 
built, is light, and able, and as good a 
fishing boat as it is a duck boat, A study 
of the plans herewith will show the 
writer’s ideas on such a boat.- It is of 
the batteau type, which is easy to build, 
yet has the transom frames of the dory, 
so that one can gain lightness by using 
light pine or cedar side strakes. It has 
a roomy cockpit, yet is decked so com- 
pletely that it makes a very able boat, 
riding easily in heavy seas, and, by erect- 
ing a screen of marsh rushes in the rack 
along the inside of the cockpit and cover- 
ing the deck with grass and seaweed, it 
makes a comfortable and efficient blind 
for point duck shooting. The boat only 
weighs 250 lbs, so it can be carried about 
on a trailer made of a pair of old wagon 
wheels with tongue,-or carried by two 
men across a field to the pond edge, or 
turned over or hauled across a mud flat 
by one man alone. 

To make a cruiser out of her, for one 
or two men, for a week’s trip dewn some 
such bay as Barnegat, I have added a 
sail plan and dagger centerboard for those 
nautically inclined. In a small rice- 
grass lake, or farm pond, this gear had 
best be omitted, for it is not worth the 
extra trouble and expense, but, for wide 
stretches of water, where one’s cruise 
may last a week and cover a hundred 
miles of travel, the sail is a life-saver to 
people who do not want to row any more 
than is necessary—and most of us do 
not! And, to provide sleeping arrange- 
ments on board, all that is needed is a 
bottom grating, which at night is raised 
up and caught level with the thwarts by 
cleats, folded under the edge of the 
thwarts when not used. On this space, 
6 feet long, one spreads out the: boat 
cushions, or a mattress filled with beach 
browse, and sleeps very comfortably. I 
know, for I used the same scheme with 
my first cruiser, the Margaret, a small, 
decked sailing batteau of boyhood days. 
In her I have slept for a week at a time, 
using the mainsail for a tent, but, con- 
cerning the latter idea, a regular cockpit 
tent, with mosquito screen ends that will 
fit tightly over the cockpit coaming, is 
much better, since a tent made of the 
mainsail stretched over the boom is by 
no means mosquito-proof, although it will 
turn any storm of rain. 

As to cooking arrangements on board, 
I used a kerosene stove in those days, 
but we have now the two-burner Steero 
folding stove, which, with either the 
regular solidified aleohol.cans, or two 
alcohol burners and a can of denatured 
alcohol, will provide all the meals, when 
set up temporarily on the forward 
thwart. : 

With such a small cruiser, one or two 


“men can put in a week of fishing and 


shooting on Barnegat, Great South Bay, 
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or any of the larger lakes or rivers, and 
have a better time and more comfort than 
with either the wooden sailing canoe or 
any of the open row boats, 


UCH a skiff should be home-built, to 
meet the ideal, and so a few words on 
how to build her will not be out of 

place, ‘The first thing to do is to find a 
olace to build her, An empty barn floor 
woujd be fine, but even a shed, made of 
part of the lumber, would not be out of 


the question—any place out of the sun 
and rain,—for at a pinch, the curve of the 
bottom boards can be laid off full scale on 
the boards themselves, and the dimen- 


hewtt 


sions of the transom frames taken from 
the plan. 

But, assuming that you have an empty 
room or barn floor, lay out first, full 
scale from the plans, the bottom and deck 
curves, trueing up with a thin batten so 
that the lines flow naturally and in fair 
sweeps. For, no man can lay out an en- 
largement to full scale from plans with- 
out small errors creeping in, which, if 
adhered to, will make the lines of the 
boat lumpy and uneven. Your eye is the 
best judge of what is right. One dimen- 
sion may need to be increased % inch, 
and the next decreased %th; the sweep 
of the batten will tell you how to give 
and take. 

Once laid down with chalk on the floor, 


transfer the bottom curve to your three 


bottom boards, and rip out along the - 


lines, The central board, only, will be 
needed in construction, at first. Set 
up on the floor, blocking up the ends to 
give the three-inch rocker called for, and 
on this board erect the stem and stern 
pieces and stern transom and secure with 
bent knees, ‘These two knees will be 
natural crooks, got from the woodpile or 
the forest, and sawn with true, faces, 
Next, put on the bottom pieces of the 
frames, nailed to the central bottom 
board with 10d, galvanized iron nails, 


These pieces are all cut an inch short at 
each end, to allow for the lower chine, 
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sprung around their ends. The two side 
boards of the bottom can then be nailed 
on, and the lower chine bevelled and 
sprung into place. Do not nail it fast as 
yet. 

The central frame, and two others mid- 
way between bow and stern, are then set 
up and braced with a strip of wood nailed 
across their tops, the widths across the 
tops being taken from the dimensions on 
the plan. The upper chine is then sprung 
on, and it will give you the outline of the 
sheer, and give a fair curve against 
which all the rest of the frames can be 
set up. When all true and fair, with no 
hollows or flat spots anywhere, put in the 
frame knees, when the frames will be- 
come rigid. The clamps and deck beams 

‘ 
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go on next, to hold the frames secure 
against springing in when the pressure 
of the side strakes comes on them, and 
after that the two thwarts are put in, 
on short risers of frame stock nailed 
across two adjacent frames, You have 
now all the stiffening required, and the 
boat is in frame outline, with the bottom 
boards on, Bevel and plane the surfaces 
of the lower chine to fit snug along the 


bottom boards and flat against the 
frames, and nail fast, 

The boat is now ready for the strakes, 
The lower one is wrapped on first, with 


clamps and ropes bending it against the 
stern tramson and bow stem. Where it 





lies along the edge of the bottom boards 
will give the line to scribe with a pencil, 
showing how much will have to be ripped 
off the lower part of the strake to make 
it fit. This will be found to be a long 
curve, rising two to three inches in the 
middle of the plank. . Rip this off both 
lower strakes, bevel, and nail onto the 
frames and bottom boards with 8d. nails. 

The top strakes go on next. They 
should overlap the bottom ones two in- 
ches, and, where they lie along the upper 
chine will give you the line to rip off 
to make it fit the sheer line of the boat. 
Before nailing on, give the lap a heavy | 
daub of white lead paste, to make a tight 
fit between upper and lower strakes, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


N THE preceding chapter I mentioned 
that the first and only black bass I had 
ever seen was one caught by a compan- 

ion in the Little Miami river, not far from 
Cincinnati, on the Fourth of July, 1855. 
It was a small-mouth bass weighing about 
one and one-half pounds. I was an eager 
and excited spectator of the contest which 
ended in the capture of the brave fish. 
Although my part in the affair was en- 
tirely impersonal, I learned enough to 
convince me that a fish so fully endowed 
with finesse, strength and determination, 
and so fertile in expedients, made it 
necessary for me to adopt an entirely dif- 
ferent plan of fishing from that to which 
I had been accustomed. 

I witnessed with unabated interest and 

delight the capture of another bass by 
‘ my friend, seemingly its mate, when I 
concluded to try my luck farther up the 
stream, where it was wider, somewhat 
shallower and quite rocky. I hooked a 
minnow through the lips, as I was wont 
te do when trolling with menhaden for 
striped bass or bluefish. I waded out 
far enough to reach the current and 
threw in the bait, allowing it to float 
down-stream by stripping a few yards 
from the reel. When the minnow reached 
an eddy beside a large rock, directly 
below me, I worked it back and forth a 
few times, but met with no response. 

I reeled in the bait slowly for another 
cast and as it came within view I ob- 
served a fine fish following it, but seeing 
me he backed slowly down the stream. I 
paid no attention to him, but cast again, 
as well as I could with a click reel, far- 
ther out in the stream towards a log 
lodged against a flat rock. When the 
bait floated down the length of the line 
it swerved with the current to the rock 
first mentioned, and I began to reel it in 
very leisurely. Again I saw the bass fol- 
lowing it, but seeing me he desisted as be- 
fore. I cast again toward the flat rock, 
and when the minnow floated to the end 
of its tether I began reeling as rapidly 
as I could when the bass, not to be foiled 
again, made a vicious lunge and seized 
the bait. 

Then followed a battle that I will never 
forget, so vividly was it impressed on my 
senses. The bass lunged: forward to- 
ward his rock but I checked him when 
within a foot of it, whereupon he bounded 
into the air twice in quick succession, 
then headed for the flat rock in mid- 
stream, giving a series of short, savage 
jerks on the line. In response I gave 
a little line when he began to cross and 
recross the current, the line cutting 
through the water like mad. Suddenly 
he sprang out again and threw himself 
across the taut line, when I involuntarily 
lowered the tip of the rod. This was a 

.new experience for me. I then discov- 
ered that I had a fish to deal with that 
was capable of no end of original and ef- 
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fective fighting maneuvers that kept me 
guessing as to what he would do next. 
His quick rushes and sudden twistings 
and turnings reminded me of the brook 
trout of the Pennsylvania hills; but his 
frantic leaps and violent shaking and 
whirling of his strong body in mid-air, 
with wide opzn mouth and the rotatory 
play of his powerful tail were character- 
istic, unique and unequalled. 

Salt water fishes that inhabit deep or 
open water know of no enemies but other 
and larger fish. Unlike fresh water 
fishes they have no lair, or shelter of 
rocks, weeds or hollow banks or other 
places of refuge in case of trouble. 
Striped bass, bluefish or weakfish live 
entirely in the open, and when hooked 
know of no means of escape but a brave, 


A likely spot for bass 


valiant and determined resistance to 
capture by boring toward the depths, or 
by pulling against the rod unceasingly, 
or by jerking or twisting, using, mean- 
while, all their strength in the effort; 
but otherwise exhibit no finesse or in- 
telligence. 

On the other hand, fresh water game- 
fishes live in comparatively shallow wat- 
er, are exposed to more vicissitudes and 
changes of conditions and environment 
than salt water fishes, and have more 
enemies to contend with; consequently 
they require more intelligence, and are 
constantly on the lookout for danger. 
They have their haunts or places of 
refuge which they hold’ by right of con- 
quest, and to which they retire when 
trouble is apparent. When hooked, 
however, if they cannot reach their 
own lair, they endeavor to hide in any 
convenient patch of weeds, or to gain 
the shelter of rocks, submerged roots 
or other objects within sight or reach 
where they may hide, or peradventure 
foul or break line or hook. Their knowl- 
edge of the advantages of these various 
objects in the stream adds to their re- 
sourcefulness and intelligence in elud- 
ing capture. 

After our mid-day luncheon, end when 
enjoying our post-prandial pipes, we 


talked of fish and fishing, but more es- 
pecially of the gameness of the black 
bass. My companion, being a reader of 
the old classics, compared his fierce and 
intrepid battling to that of Horatius at 
the bridge. Now the comparison was 
not so far-fetched as it might seem, es- 
pecially in a poetical sense. It was not 
altogether unnatural or unreasonable, 
inasmuch as a black bass may be com- 
parable in fighting ability and endur- 
ance, in some circumstances, even with . 
such a world-renowned hero as Hora- 
tius Cocles. 

Some twenty years ago, in Tampa, 
Florida, at an’ exhibition of aquatic 
sports at the Natatorium, in the pres- 
ence of five hundred spectators, I con- 
quered the professor of swimming, Cap- 
tain LaPenotiere, on an eight-ounce rod 
and “G” line tied to a collar around his 
neck. With a lead of one hundred feet, 
the length of the pool, I brought him to 
gaff in ten minutes. He was so ex- 
hausted and fatigued that he had to 
be helped from the pool. 

On the preceding evening at a re- 
hearsal I landed him in seven and a half 
minutes, but on the night of the per- 
formance I did not push him so hard, 
in order to give the audience more time 
z enjoy the novel spectacle. With the 
same rod and line it had sometimes tak- 
en me from ten to twelve minutes to 
land a black bass of two pounds. 1 
had never before fully realized the won- 
derful power exerted by the constantly 
maintained spring of a good rod. 

Now, if Horatius had possessed the 
prowess, valor and pugnacity of a two- 
pound black bass, increased and multi- 
plied in due proportion to his own size 
and weight, he might have kept the 
bridge alone! And by the same token, 
and subject to the same condition of 
proportionate size and weight, Leonidas 
and his Spartan band might have stayed 
the tide of the Persian host at the hot 
gates of Thermopylez! 


autumn we fished several times on 
the same stream and also in the 
Big Miami, a somewhat larger stream, 
the dividing line between Ohio and In- 


[1D sum the following summer and 


diana. We were fishing one day on the 
Little Miami, near Fort Ancient, and 
were having fine sport, inasmuch as 
I had become more familiar with the bat- 
tling propensities and proclivities of the 
black bass. The stream was quite 
rocky at this point, which gave a 
hooked bass some advantage by enabl- 
ing him to foul the line and perhaps as- 
sisting in his escape. 

Just above us an elderly gentleman 
was also fishing who seemed to be quite 
an adept in the art. He was using a 
cane rod slightly longer than my home- 
made cedar rod of eight feet. I had 
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been regarding him for some time with 
considerable interest. My curiosity was 
aroused owing to the long distance to 
which he cast his minnow, and the 
rapidity with which he reeled it in again. 

While we were enjoying our pipes 
after luncheon, beneath the shade of a 
gigantic beech, he joined us. After 
filling and lighting his pipe he sat down 
with us to be neighborly. He was curi- 
ous to see my little rod, and after ad- 
miring it asked where I had purchased 
it. I informed him that it was the work 
of my own hands. He evinced no sur- 
prise at this, saying that he had not 
been able to find a jointed rod, suitable 
for black bass fishing, at any tackle 
store in the city, or for that matter in 
New York or Chicago, of less than ten 
or twelve feet in length or much less 
than a pound in weight; consequently 
he preferred a natural cane rod weigh- 
ing but a few ounces. 

I questioned him as to his long casting 
and rapid retrieving, which he said was 
due to his excellent reel. The reel, he 
explained, was a multiplier of very fine 
workmanship; was made by. an expert 
watchmaker and silversmith in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and was known as -*he 
“Frankfort” reel; it was used by a few 
‘anglers in Kentucky, southern Ohio and 
Indiana. He added that it cost twenty- 
five dollars, but he considered it cheap 
at the price, 


FOUND time, occasionally, to leave 

the musty college rooms for a breath 

of fresh air in the country. Thanks- 
giving Days were devoted to shooting 
quail on the uplands, which greatest of 
all game-birds was very abundant at 
that time, whereas at the present day 
Bob White, through no fault of his own, 
is relegated and included in the song- 
bird class in Ohio, and enjoys a_per- 
petual close season. Early in the spring 
I spent a day or two in southern Indiana 
in quest of the nimble young gray squir- 
rels when they were feasting on the 
newly-opened buds of the elm trees. 
During the summer vacations I managed 
to find time to interview the black bass 
of the two Miamis, and became pretty 
well acquainted with his versatile and 
protean characteristics. With the light- 
est trout fly-rod I was able to procure I 
essayed fly-fishing, using such homemade 
flies as March brown, gray drake and 
coachman, also brown and_ ginger 
hackles, all of which proved both at- 
tractive and successful. [I found fly- 
fishing more congenial and convenient, 
and withal more sportsmanlike than 
bait-fishing. While the fish taken were 
not quite so large as a rule, they were 
more lively and gamesome, and not so 
easy to bring to the landing net with a 
supple fly-rod. 

My quondam and enthusiastic friend 
who indulged in classic lore as well as 
fishing, witnessed several captures on 
the fly-rod. He found it hard to express 
his unbounded admiration of the strug- 
gles without resorting to his favorite 
metaphoric comparisons. He declared 
that while the fighting of a black bass 
on a bait-rod was comparable with the 
bravery of Horatius or Leonidas, and 


not at all exaggerated, he considered 
that the only apt comparison he could 
think of concerning the fighting of a 
black bass on a fly-rod was that of 
Spartacus at the river Silarus, where he 
met his defeat and death at the hand of 
Crassus while fighting to the last gasp. 
I forgave him freely. 

After attending three courses of lec- 


* tures I received my degree of Medicinae 


Doctor in the merry month of May, 1859. 
In conformity with established custom 
and conve:'tional usage I hung out my 
shingle, anu for two years in the city 
of Cincinnati I devoted my ability and 
knowledge, for better or worse, to the 
alleviation of the ills that flesh is heir 
to, and faithfully responded to all calls 
whether extended to “Doc” or Doctor. 
Early in the summer of 1860 I was 
surprised to receive a visit from John- 
nie, who had resigned from a good 
position in St. Louis, and was returning 
to Baltimore to await the culmination 
of the struggle between the politicians 


The stream was rocky at this point 


of the North and South, and in the 
event of a war between the two sections 
he had resolved to cast his fortunes 
with the South. I was much perturbed 
and concerned at his determination, and 
used every convincing argument I could 
think of in the endeavor to dissuade him 
from his intention. Johnnie really had 
nothing at stake but a mere matter of 
sentiment. : 

Mr. Lincoln had been already nomin- 
ated as a presidential candidate, while 
the Democratic convention had been 
split into two factions at Charleston, 
one of .which was to convene at Balti- 
more that summer. Johnnie was much 
concerned about his “Southern Rights,” 
of which he was fearful he might be 
deprived in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s 
election. Although my sympathies were 
with the South, I could see no reason 
for following or obeying the dictation 
of a few hot-headed politicians who were 
committed to the policy of rule or ruin. I 
said as much to Johnnie, and added that, 
in the event of any infringement of 
Southern Rights by Mr. Lincoln or the 
Congress, I was ready to cast my lot 
with him, but that I was not ready to 
endorse, much less to aid, any cold-blood- 
ed, cut-and-dried scheme that might end 
in a dissolution of the Union. I tried 
to impress him with the fact that the 
only way for the South to preserve its 
rights was to remain in the Union and 
under the protection of Old Glory. I 
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resolved to go to Baltimore with Johnnie 
to prevent him from jeopardizing him- 
self and his prospects if I could possibly 
prevent it. 

When we arrived in Baltimore one of 
the deferred Democratic conventions 
was convened and in session. In a few 
days I looked up some of my old friends, 
most of whom I found thought as John- 
nie did that a civil war was imminent, 
and they had decided to go with the 
South in such an event. I learned from 
Andrew, one of our old ecemrades, that 
he and Johnnie had already “enlisted” 
in the Maryland Guard, a local militia 
organization, that was recruiting and 
drilling regularly for service in defence 
of Southern Rights. This was “pre- 
paredness” with a vengeance, for be it 
remembered this was in the summer of 
1860, and though Mr. Lincoln had been 
named as the Republican candidate, 
neither of the Democratic candidates, 
Breckinridge or Douglass, had as yet- 
been nominated. : 

Excitement was rife in the city and 
ran high; all the talk was of the coming 
conflict, and such epithets as “Yanks” 
and “Rebels” were freely exchanged. I 
was sorry that my old comrades could 
be so misguided and deceived by the 
catch words and mock heroi¢es of the 
hour. I was thoroughly disgusted with 
the apparent jealousy, dishonesty, lack 
of patriotism and unscrupulous selfish- 
ness exhibited by the chief plotters and 
leading politicians of both North and 
South who were most active in the un- 
holy crusade against truth, right and 
justice. So, after serious consideration, 
and deliberating the matter by and 
large, I resolved in the last analysis to 
remain neutral, so far as bearing arms 
was concerned, though I might offer my 
services, in case they were needed, to 
the medical corps of the Union army, 
and with a sad heart I returned to the 
city of my adoption. 


N THE spring of 1861, after hostili- 
ties had actually begun at Fort Sum- 
ter, and the “Pride, pomp and circum- 

stance” of the inglorious war was only 
too evident, I was negotiating for a po- 
sition as assistant surgeon in one of the 
regiments raised in the city in response 
to the call for volunteers for three 
months. Before they were fully organ- 
ized the regiments were disbanded and 
enlistments were begun for three years 
or during the war. 

There was an urgent call for physi- 
cians at Cynthiana, Kentucky, and vi- 
cinity, as most of the doctors had gone 
to the front. My preceptor, who com- 
manded a good surgical practice in that 
neighborhood, advised me to locate 
there, especially as he was about to re- 
move to New York City. Accordingly, 
I closed my office in the city and went 
to “God’s Country,” as the Blue Grass 
section of Kentucky is popularly known, 
and not without reason. There, in re- 
sponse to the call of afflicted humanity 
I drove and rode in the pure, free air of 
Heaven, along the smooth turnpikes, 
wooded roads and shady lanes, my ears 
attuned to the music of the birds, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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FISH ANDSFISHING 
FLY-FISHING FOR THE SEA POLLOCK 


TASTING A NEW BRAND OF OCEAN FISHING FOR A REAL GAME FISH 
OUT WHERE THE TIDES SWIRL IN A SEA OF A THOUSAND RAINBOWS 


OME years ago, long before the 
Great War, I was called to the bed- 
side of a very sick man—a dying 

man, so I thought. Being a clergyman 
I had gone there with the idea of at 
least standing by a friend in his hour 
of pain; but in this case, I got one of 
the surprises of my life. The man was 
raving about schools of fish, “a gray 
army,” he called them, “leaping and div- 
ing in a sea of a thousand rainbows.” 

Of course I humored him, and fell in 
with the thing that seemed to take his 
mind from his pain, but it was not long 
before I realized that this was no deli- 
rium—the man was talking sanely, with 
the dreams of the past in his eyes, living 
over the bygone years, and letting the 
rich memories of the long-ago lighten the 
dark days then on him. He told me of 
huge sea pollock, leaping and swirling 
in the tidewaters of Fundy, and insisted 
that he had caught these gray salmon 
of the sea as salmon should: be caught— 
with flyrod and fly. Knowing that he 
had in me an eager listener he told me 
how to do it: “Take heavy bass tackle, 
or even better, a salmon rod and reel,” 
he said. “Take flies that mimic the sea 
shrimp, and spinning flies that imitate 
a silver sardine. Go where the pollock 
are schooling around Campobello Island; 
watch till they leap, leap madly after the 
shrimp shoals and herring schools, then 
cast your fly and taste a brand new joy, 
the joy of flyfishing in the ocean, the joy 
of playing the gray warrior of the rain- 
bow sea.” 

What that man so desperately ill told 
me, hung a long while in my memory. 
Often I saw him as he was that day—his 
face drawn with pain, yet his eyes flash- 
ing as he told me 
of this gray army 
of sea pollock leap- 
ing and fighting in 
waters where fog 
and sun-dog, tide- 
swirl and sun- 
gleam made a sea 
of a thousand tiny 
rainbows. But the 
great war came 
and drove all 
thoughts of sport 
from my mind. It 
was only when we 
got back from 
“Over There,” and 
the armistice ’was 
signed, that the 
face of the sick 
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man, and the glow of his eyes came back 
to me, and with them came the keen de- 
sire to see this gray army, and to play 
with its warriors where the green waves 
of the sea roll in on Campobello. “Now 
I know that all he told me was true. © 


F course you have heard of pollock; 

but do you really know this fish? 

How, when, and where he takes a 
fly? If so, you are one of the privileged 
few. You do not need to be told the 
story of The Gray Horde. You have 
found something that compares favor- 
ably with salmon fishing. And that is a 
great find in these days when the best 
of salmon fishing is bought up by clubs 
and wealthy sportsmen. 

“Oh, yes,” you say, “I know the pol- 
lock. I have caught them with hook and 
devil and gig and I’ve eaten them, too; 
—TI know the pollock.” 

No, a thousand times no! You may 
have caught the little chaps that school 
about the wharves and rocks of the 
north coast. You may have hauled the 
big ones in on a hand line weighted with 
a quarter pound of lead in thirty fathom 
water, and you really think you know, 
but let me tell you, there is more to it, 
oh, far more. 

It is one thing to catch a six-inch 
trout in a Jersey brook, it is quite an- 
other to hook a three-pounder on a fly 
rod in the northern wilds. It is one 
thing to catch baby snappers, tiny blue 
fish, from a landing where they swarm, 
it is quite another to hook into a mad 
school of ten pounders out where the 
ocean tides swirl. So I say, it is one 
thing to pick up tiny one pound pollock 
on a bait weighted with lead, it is abso- 
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The Sea Pollock ( Pollachius virens) 


lutely another to sink your spinning 
scarlet ibis ‘in the grim jaw of a 
twenty-pound sea pollock, and play 
him to gaff amidst a leaping acre of 
charging ocean warriors that strike 
with a smashing lunge, and leap and 
dive to a thrilling finish. That is what 
I am trying to tell you. It is a new kind 
of fly fishing, for a new kind of game 
fish we found out there in the mysterious 
and lovely waters of New Brunswick. 

I had three trials before I hit the bulls- 
eye. Once we started from St. Stephen 
and sailed down the St. Croix River to 
Campobello. We got out there on the 
ground, saw the huge pollock literally in 
acres, leaping and schooling, got so near 
them we could see their gills as they dove 
beneath our boat. But we lost out be- 
cause we had only a motor boat, and the 
thud of the propeller frightened the ad- 
vance line as we drew near. 

The next time we started from St. 
George—a medico, an old stone carver, a 
deep sea man and myself. This time we 
took a tender, and again we got among 
the acres of leaping fish. This time we 
hooked one on a fly, cast like a hand line 
and dragged from the tender. But the 
heavens opened in dense showers; the 
fogs closed in thick about us, the wind 
rose and we had to come back or be 
caught out there in a gale where the 
tremendous sixty-foot tides make roar- 
ing whirlpools over jagged rocks danger- 
ous indeed. 

But the third time we got them right. 


E came down the St. Croix River, 
past places where still the bath- 
ers find along shore quaint beads 

made by the Indians when Champlain 
went through this 
land; past the vil- 
lage of North 
Perry, where a 
stone monument 
marks the spot ex- 
actly half way 
from the equator 
and the north pole. 
The day promised 
to be fine, so we 
rigged out in one 
of the pretty coves 
of Deer Island, this 
time taking both 
power boat and 
skiff, also, by way 
of luncheon, half 
a dozen full sized 
lobsters. Then we 
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headed for that picturesque craggy isl- 
and called Polk’s Folly. 

The waters were green as an opal. 
Flocks of tiny “Sea Geese” fluttered and 
swam about us, while around the head- 
lands the tides swirled with tremendous 
power. We headed into a wisp of fog 
through which the sun shone wanly. 
Then we heard them—that inimitable 
rustle and surge and splash of hundreds 
of large fish leaping after their food. 
Straight on to us they came, and in the 
wisps of fog we cast our flies, and found 
that these fish were as wary and peculiar 
in their way as the far-famed salmon. 

The flies soared and fell full in the 
midst of the school. We could see the 
huge fish swimming madly in the glitter- 
ing waters; see the long, -pearl-gray 
median line running along their sides 
like the stripe of a warrior’s trousers. 
We could even see their eyes, gleaming 
like moonstones, so near us they were, 
and so clear was the water, and the deep 
red of their gills as they chased the 
shrimp or leaped after them as the little 
grasshoppers of the deep hopped up 
above the tide. 

Again and again we cast, but the first 
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rise came to my comrade. With a rush 
and a surge a huge fellow took the whirl- 
ing fly and dove for the deeps as he felt 
the sting of it. 

I have seen many a fine fish taken, 
but none that interested me more than 
this one. Reeling in my line I watched 
where my comrade’s rod bent and quiv- 
ered to a loop and, as he gave him the 
butt, the tip hung lurching within an 
inch of the water. He had a long Grilse 
rod, and I a full-grown salmon rod of the 
best and latest make. I wanted to see 
what would happen. For half an hour 
that sea pollock fought with all the punch 
and thud of*a hookjawed salmon, and 
at the end of that time, broke away, ap- 
parently as fresh as when he started. 
We had drifted away from the school, 
and could see the fight from start to 


finish, There was no wavering as the . 


fish broke away, no groggy tossing, as I 
have seen both salmon and bass do under 
such conditions. That pollock simply 
plunged his massive, muscle-armored 
sides, shook himself, and went away as if 
he had not spent a half hour of intense 
fighting at all. 

We could see our powerboat dimly at 
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the edge of another wisp of fog, so we 
signalled for a tow—the tides rage along 
so. In a few minutes we were uptide 
from the place where the pollock were 
schooling, and we sat listening intently 
till the fish rose once more. 


HIS time it seemed as if several 
T schools had joined into one. All 

around us the fish leaped and rolled, 
scores and hundreds of them, amazingly | 
alike as though they were all of the same 
weight and size and mould. And once 
more in spite of our determination to 


‘ keep calm, we were casting the fly madly 


among the thronging host; indeed they, 
seemed as mad as we were, for they: 
leaped and surged right up to our boat. 
Then my time came. I cast the fly- 
far out in the throng, and drew it to me. 
with a steady pull. Suddenly it stopped 
and I saw a fish take the fiy.: , I ‘could 
recognize him even as he swirled among: 
his comrades with my fly deep in his, 
maw, for on the top of his shoulder, just 
back of the gills, was a bunch of blood 
red, either some gash from a sea enemy, 
or perhaps it was a mass of sticky 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 


BOBBING FOR EELS — Continued 


THE SEVENTH INSTALLMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE 
SIMPLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


66 ] AM glad you do not think eels be- 


neath your endeavor,” said Mr. 

Adams, as they sat down on the 
grass. “I would rather have them to eat 
than any other fish that swims.” 

“So’d me an‘ Aunt Mary,” broke in 
Matt, “ ’sides, when I get many I can al- 
jus sell ’em better’n any other kind.” 

“T attended a lecture once,” said Mr. 
Adams, “and during its course I heard 
some of the most astonishing things in 
relation to the eel. The man was lectur- 
ing on the value of fish as a food and he 
particularly dwelt on the eel. Their 
habits have in the past been but little un- 
derstood and their value to man not fully 
appreciated. 

It has been determined for only a com- 
paratively short period of time and then 
only after the deepest research just how 
eels breed. Investigation proves that 
they spawn only in the ocean. While it 
is true that eels planted in ponds or 
lakes where it is impossible for them to 
get out will thrive and grow large, still 
there is never any increase in numbers.” 

Matt lay giving breathless attention to 
this revelation of things he had never 
even dreamed of, and Mr. Adams was un- 
consciously planting seed in virgin soil 
which was in after years to give full 
fruition in the man Matt. Many of the 
words used by Mr. Adams were but vag- 
uely understood by the boy, still, all were 
comprehended in a general way and he 
was being schooled much more rapidly 
than even he was aware of at the time. 

“While eels are regarded as scavengers 
and in a sense the claim is true,” con- 


tinued Mr. Adams, “yet, they are fully 
alive to the tid-bits of the waters as their 
fondness for the roe of other fish bears 
witness; that of the shad being preferred 
to all others. In their wanderings up and 
down their favorite streams they at times 
do wonderful things. They have been 
known to completely clog city water pipes 
and will even cross wet meadows at night 
to get to other streams, instinct, of which 
we as yet know but little, telling them the 
direction in which the desired stream 
lays. 

“That they spawn only i in the ocean is 
assured by the fact that in all of the 
streams leading inland during the early 
summer countless millions of the tiny fish 
may be seen working their way to the 
fresh waters; this is particularly true at 
the foot of the dams which cross the 
streams.* 

“When the wind is not blowing they 
may be seen working their diminutive 
bodies, no thicker than a darning needle 
and from three to four inches in length, 
over rocks and the gates of the dam any- 
where where there is moisture—all in the 
same effort to get to the headwaters. 
What salmon and other fish do with wild 
leaps these midgets accomplish after the 
most tedious and determined effort.” 


“One Fourth of July morning the writer was 
taken by a friend to witness this wonderful sight, 
to the aiet a stream being written of in these 
sketches, It was the lowest dam at the head of 
the be gy so River, where a pool or basin is 
naturally formed at such places the action 
of the waters. It was at least fifty feet wide and 
about one sees yo in length and at least ten 
feet 0 a eet “ : aeey of ti was complete 
mass of eel life oral ng unt millions. 


Matt could scarcely keep quiet. “Gee,” 
he said, “I’ve seen ’em more’n once clim’in 
the dam but I ’sposed they had been 
hatched in the mill gate hole. They was 
no longern’ my finger and the littlest 
mites!” “How many out of each thou- 
sand which finally reach their destination 
is mere guess work,” continued Mr. 
Adams, “but it is certain that immense 
numbers do, as thousands of tons of the 
mature fish are caught and marketed an- 
nually. They are a very important arti- 
cle of food and the market is never over- 
supplied, and they always sell ata good 
price. All eels are of much the same 
shape; the principle difference being in 
the shape of their heads; one species be- 
ing much broader than the other. In salt 
water the favorite is the silver eel; this 
kind apparently seldom goes beyond tide 
water. It is dark green on the back and 
bright silvery-white on the belly and in 
tidal streams is extremely abundant. In 
commercial fishery they are taken in eel 
pots in vast numbers.” 

“What’s eel pots?” asked Matt with 
great earnestness, “seems like goin’ to 
school on fish to hear you talk an’ the 
way you know.” 

Mr. Adams described the way eel pots 
were constructed and the manner of their 
setting, also how he had seen them in use 
in the different parts of the country, but 
many of the things he was telling them 
he had learned himself from a man he 
had heard lecture on fish who was in the 
employ of the government to instruct peo- 
ple on the importance of fish as food. 
“Seems funny,” said the lad, “you never 
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seez: bobs before. Everybody round here 
uses ’em.” “While I have heard of them 
in a way, still I never before saw one nor 
understood just how they were made,” 
Mr. Adams answered. “As eels will eat 
almost any kind of substance of an ani- 
mal nature, I wonder if something else 

* would answer as well as worms,” asked 
Mr. Adams. “I do’ know,” said the boy, 
“seems ough worms is best.” “On our 
camping trip we may find out many 
things by taking our time which we 
would be most sure to overlook on a short 
trip,” Mr. Woodhull said, as he was look- 
ing forward to the trip with great antici- 
pation. Matt said: “I wonder if Aunt 
Mary’! let me go?” 


66 ’D best take the stoutest poles 
I’ve got,” remarked Matt, as he 
came from the shed with the de- 

sired articles, “don’t want ’em to bend too 

much, you have to chuck ’em out quick.” 

He then tied the bobs to the ends of the 

poles with stout strings, leaving them to 

swing free a few inches. “I'll 

get some matches to start a fire 

‘long the bank; it draws eels 

some, ’sides helpin’ you to ketch 

*em as they move quick on grass 

when it’s wet.” He next pro- 

duced a basket into which he 

laid a piece of muslin which 

apparently had done service of 

the kind before. ‘“Wouldn’t it 

be better to take the bag along,” 

he was asked, “the basket has 

low sides and eels can get out 

quickly. “Not when I get 

through with ’em,” said Matt. 
After telling the Aunt, they 

started off and strolled across 

the field to the white bridge, 

then along the border of the 

creek which led up to the mill. 

“here goes a wood-duck,” said 

the boy, as the whistle of wings 

sounded over-head and, shading 

his eyes with his hand, he bent 

low and watched the bird’s 

flight into the swamp. “She’s 

got a nest there in that ol’ tree 

she’s lit in; funny why them 

birds allus builds nests in 

trees; I’ll bet she’s got young 

ones—it’s time for ’em now. I’d like 

to go over an’ see how many. They 
must be near ready to fly by now. 

Hawks hunt ’em hard when ducks 

is little. Den’t seem’s ough any 

could get by, but they do.” So he rambled 
on in hi3 own way, this untutored country 
boy. Litt'e of anything in nature escaped 
his vigilar'. zye and apparently nothing 
once seen \. .s ever forgotten. He could 
tell the nuu oer of eggs each variety of 
bird would lay as well as their color, also 
the kind of fod the mother bird would 
bring to her nestlings at the different 
periods of their growth. In fact he was 
acquiring an elementary knowledge from 
the Book of Nature which contains no 
typographical errors nor ambiguous text. 

“Seems we started plenty early,” he 
said as they stopped under a large tree 
standing by the side of the creek, “eels 
don’t move "bout much till dark an’ after. 

Leok! Right down at the foot of the ol’ 

white birch the’s a mus’rat out.” The 
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little animal came into view with its 
mouth filled with young roots which it 
proceeded to wash with a degree of en- 
ergy, in the clear water, swinging its 
head from side to side until, apparently 
satisfied with its efforts, it lowered itself 
into the water and swam noiselessly 
across the creek and disappeared in its 
burrow in the bank, the tiny waves giv- 
ing back a faint echo from the opening. 
“T of’en come out in the woods Sundays 
an’ just set still for hours an’ the’s many 
funny things I see,” continued Matt. 
“Seems ough birds an’ other things has 
their troubles as well as folks, on’y dif- 
ferent kinds. I’ve seen minks chase rab- 
bits all over the swamp; they’ll track 
’em like a houn’ dog. Seems ough every- 
thing’s the mortal enemy of a rabbit.” 
As they passed along they picked up 
pieces of bark and sticks, anything which 
was dry was put in the basket to make 
their fire with. Matt gathered up some 
sand and wrapped it in his piece of mus- 
lin. “A little of that on the rag an’ you 


Matt Buckley with a giant eel 


get a grip on Mr. Eel ’at you can’t no 
other way. Gosh, tut they’re slippery. 
“We'll go in on this side of the mill 
hole this time, near the wheel, the water 
ain’t so deep, ’sides they most lay where 
the water dribbles out from behind the 
water-wheel—don’t know why, but they 
do. It’s comin’ near dark now an’ we’ll 
light the fire clear down by the water so’s 
they’ll see it—they’ll allus come to’ards 
a light. Put your bob in an’ let it lay on 
the bottom; you’ll feel ’em yank if any’s 
here, ’sides you can fair hear ’em tunk 
their heads on the pole when they grab 
for the worms. You won’t need no tellin’ 
when you get a bite.” Both secured seats 
and presently Mr. Woodhull realized that 
an eel was at his bob; there was a most 
decided yank and a peculiar sensation of 
jarring on the pole. He communicated 
the fact to his boy companion. “Well, 
yank,” he said, “soon as you feel ’em you 
needn’t wait; they’ll eat your worms all 
up if you don’t.” At the next pull Mr. 
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Woodhull raised his pole from the water 
but there was no eel. “You was plum 
slow,” said the boy, “an’ when they come 
out ’en the water swing the pole clean 
over.the bank quick or they'll drop off, 
now, watch me.” The lad brought the 
pole out so fast it could be heard cutting 
through the water and was bent nearly 
double; the motion was carried over the 
bank when an eel was heard to drop well 
back of him. “I got a good one then,” 
he said, and by the light of the fire Mr. 
Woodhull saw him throw a small quantity 
of sand on the rag and in a moment he 
came back with a large eel squirming 
energetically but unable to get loose. 
“You sure tucker ’em with a little sand 
and a rag,” he said, then placing the eel 
firmly on the ground he gave it a quick 
cut with his knife just back of the head 
when it instantly became inert. While 
he was thus engaged Mr. Woodhull rose 
to his feet. There were sounds of struggl- 
ing at the surface of the water then an 
enormous eel dropped at their very feet. 
“Geewhilikens! What a whop- 
per,” gasped Matt, “you’ve got 
the daddy of ’em all,” and he 
grasped it with his sanded rag. 
The eel as promptly wrapped 
itself around his arm and con- 
tinued to turn in the boy’s grasp 
while he was endeavoring to get 
his knife point in at the desired 
spot. “It’s stronger’n a bull,” 
he said, “Gee, but they twist 
some.” Finally the coup was 
given and he held up a splendid 
specimen, fully three feet in 
length.” “He almost took the 
pole out of my hands,” said Mr. 
Woodhull, “this is sport! But 
what gets me is why they hold 
on so long.” “They don’t—they 
get the thread in their fine teeth 
an’ can’t let go,” said Matt, “if 
you jerk ’em quick. Seems 
ough Mr. Adams knows a pile 
*bout fish an’ fishin an’ a whole 
lot about eels I didn’t know. 
Seems queer none breed ’cept in 
salt water.” “Mr. Adams has 
traveled and read a great deal 
and, being fond of the sport has 
had a chance to learn much,” 
said Mr. Woodhull as he threw out 
another eel. 

By this time they decided to quit, their 
bobs were really used up, little remaining 
but the bare threads, and they had quite 
a basket of eels. 

“T’'ll find a little more wood and make 
a bright fire an’ skin ’em; it’s a good 
place here,” said Matt. His companion 
looked askance at skinning a basketful 
of eels. To him it seemed an almost in- 
terminable job but he said nothing. 

Matt secured a piece of board and 
starting at the place where he had cut 
the back through he ran the sharp point 
of the knife down the back several inches, 
then severed the head, taking care to not 
cut through the skin at the throat. Then, 
holding the body of the eel firmly with 
his knife, he gave a sharp pull, loosening 
the skin all around the end... Then, taking 
the end in his right hand he, with his left, 
took the entire skin off with one: pull; 
the entire operation taking but a brief 
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space of time. Mr. Woodhull watched 
with keen interest as eel after eel was 
cleaned. When all was done the lad took 
all the larger skins and after pulling 
them out straight laid them on the 
cleaned fish, saying as he did so: “When 
they’re dry they’re the toughest thing in 
creation an’ somebody’s allus wantin’ ’em. 
I can get two cents for ’em, sometimes 
three, when they are long. They parted 
at the bridge, Mr. Woodhull accepting a 
small portion of the eels, as he said he 
was very fond of them when fried. Matt 
carefully avoided the creek bank as well 
as all dark places for he knew his enemy 
would lay for him somewhere, sometime, 
and he was taking no chances. He knew 
that he had no show if Southard once got 
him in his grip, being so much larger and 
stronger, but he was more than a match 
for him in a race. 


HE following morning Matt was at 
the store after disposing of his eels. 
Mr. Madge the storekeeper asked him 
if he had seen Southard lately. 
“Not since I met him in the 
wheelwright shop,” returned 
Matt with a grin. Mr. Madge 
laughed heartily and said: “He’s 
out back of the store now get- 
ting some barrels and will be in 
soon. You hide in the closet 
there—you ought to see his 
head.” .Matt did as directed 
and had the fun, a few minutes 
later, of getting a look at the 
shaven head of his foe which, 
as Mr. Madge had said, “was as 
bare as a pumpkin.” As South- 
ard went out Matt came from 
his hiding place, slapping his 
leg as was his custom when 
highly amused. “Looks like 
somethin’ happened to him,” he 
said. “Gosh, s’pose he’d a 
knowed I was there grinnin’ at 
him.” 
Th next ten days were busy 
ones for Matt. Mr. Woodhull 
had gone on a visit to his wife 
and child while Mr. Adams was 
away on a business trip and the 
lad had busied himself with his 
frog enterprise. Mr. Woodhull 
had given him the address of the 
house where he might dispose of such 
as he might get and had_ written 
for him that he would send some 
on within a short time. Left to his own 
resources entirely he had constructed a 
net from the balance of his fly net as 
he knew he would need something of the 
kind to make the capture easy. He had 
lashed it to a birch with forked branches 
much the same as the landing-net but 
much lighter and about 10 feet long. A 
pen to keep them alive in at the well 
drain was constructed and all was about 
ready for his first endeavor. Aunt Mary 
was skeptical and very much inclined to 
view the whole proceedings with distrust. 
That frogs would bring real money was 
to her a doubtful statement, being in- 
clined, like so many others to view likes 
and dislikes through her own glasses. 
“You're wastin’ of your time,” she said, 
as Matt was preparing to start on his 
first trip: “You may get frogs, but you 
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ain’t. seen nor likely to, any money for 
’em.” Matt said nothing but went on 
with net in hand and the much used 
coarse bag under his arm. One thing 
he did not say a thing about was the fact 
that he had secured a red rag and one 
of his fish lines was in his pocket. He 
had filed the barb from the hook and had 
in mind that where one plan failed the 
other might succeed. There were acres 
of marshes along the streams and he was 
soon busy plying his net. With the long 
handle he could reach over the rushes 
and other impediments and by working 
the net to the side of the frog, would not 
arouse its suspicion that it was in danger 
until a quick flop over, then with a twist 
of the frame the frog was hopelessly en- 
meshed. The slender brown frogs he did 
not take in as they were not the kind 
used; only the large green back ones 
were wanted. Many places where his 
view was obstructed and he had reason 
to believe they were sitting he would 
swing the red rag and hook back and 
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forth and many large ones were taken in 
that way. As the barb was filed from 
the hook they were not injured in the 
least in being unhooked, and, as Matt 
said, “they looked funny comin’ in with 
their heads in their hands.” Matt kept 
the frogging trips up for three days and 
having his pen pretty well filled decided 
to dress and ship them. Mr. Woodhull 
had told him just how they should be 
prepared and he was busy the better 
part of one day in the work, cutting them 
just as he had been told and tying them 
in bunches. He got a quantity of clean 
moss from the meadow and packed it 
around them carefully, then a wet cloth 
over all. A neighbor, who he had found 
out, was going to the town, three miles 
distant, kindly sent them by express and 
the matter was concluded, save sending 
a letter which Mr. Madge had kindly 
helped him with, telling the city house 
he had shipped them. “Now that they’re 
gone, how much’ll I get in money?” he 
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asked his aunt at the supper table, “le’s 
guess.” Aunt Mary snorted. “You'll 
*bout get the trouble you’ve had,” she re- 
turned, “an’ somebody’ll send us a bill 
for express. I ain’t got no faith in frogs 
nor much in anybody what'll eat ’em.” 
“Well, I’ll guess five dollars,” he said, 
“might’s well say that as anything.” 
“Five dollars for a little starch box of 
frogs!” said his aunt, “Might’s well say 
ten and be done with it. The sooner fool 
notions is out of your head the better for 
us both, Matt Buckley.” 


EVERAL days went by, Mr. Woodhull 
had returned, and they had again 
gone perch fishing but nothing had 
been heard from the shipment of frogs. 
He assured Matt it was all right and that 
they would surely bring him something. 
The local mail was left each day at. the 
store, and the day following the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Woodhull, Matt was in the 
store when Mr. Madge, going behind the 
counter, said: “Here’s a letter for you, 
Matt, getting a little like a 

business man, ain’t you?” Matt 

put the letter in his pocket, not 

caring to open it there as he had 

told no one about his frog enter- 

prise, so if nothing came of it 

nobody would be wiser ‘if he 

eould help it. “Well, the letter’s 

come,” he said, as he walked in 

the house, “an’ I ain’t opened it 

yet. Le’s guess,” he teased his 

Aunt. “Well,” she said, “If I 

guess it will be two dollars.” 

“T’ll stick to my five,” he said 
doggedly, and tore open the 
envelope. He gazed at the check 

without saying a word for more 

than a minute, then, slapping 

his leg he fairly yelled: “They 
brought me twelve dollars, them 

frogs!” “’Tain’t no sech 

thing,” said his aunt, “I don’t 

believe it.” Then, pulling her 

glasses down from the top of 

her head, she read the check for 

herself, with the comment: 

“Matt Buckley, you ain’t a fool 

all the time, air ye?” Here was 

more money than the boy had 

ever been possessed of at any 

time in his life and to his Aunt it 
was a large sum. The boy was re- 
clining on one elbow on the porch 
floor buried in thought. He was busy 
dreaming the long dreams of youth. 
Gradually they grew into a stimulating 
picture of the long career that stretched 
ahead of him. The gates to success had 
at last been opened. Frogs were 
plentiful all over the marshes. Four 
days’ work had brought him twelve 
dollars; as much money as he could prob- 
ably make the entire season picking the 
wild berries in the woods and then finding 
sale for them. With the glowing 
thought of pride that he felt in his 
triumph there came the realization of 
what it must mean to his Aunt now that 
he had found means of, lessening the 
problem of living. “Matt,” said Aunt 
Mary, as she came out with a happy 
smile and took a chair near him, “we 
didn’t do so bad with our frogs, did we?” 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 
reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 

August 14, 1873. 


1920 

HE past year, more than others, has been marked 

by the general acceptance of the doctrine of 
outdoor recreation. The Great War taught us what 
benefits are derived from healthy exercise in the 
open. Our vast training camps brought to thou- 
sands of our young men the incentive to continue 
regular outdoor work. It is no longer considered 
folly to spend a vacation under the open sky—to 
hunt and fish. Men who, awhile ago, regarded the 


diminution in the supply of game and fish with con- » 


sternation, because they would be compelled to cease 
hunting and fishing are now content with other 
pleasures never considered in their younger days. 
That they take full measure of satisfaction from 
their recreation is everywhere evident. To those 
who are fond of the gun, the rod and the paddle, 
there are abundant opportunities to practise, ex- 
periment and compete in friendly rivalry involving 
knowledge and skill. All occupy the mind and the 
body, furnishing the relaxation busy persons need. 

As a nation we are coming to a fuller: realization 
of the beauty and grandeur of the vast country 
round about us. Conservation of our natural re- 
sources is beginning to take its rightful place among 
the prime necessities of national life. The time has 
come to cease destroying and to assist nature to 
build. 

The new year will be a better one for the sports- 
man and the woodsloafer than those that are gone. 
But each must assist, for the benefits will be for all. 


THE FEELING FOR PARKS 

A LL over the United States there is a continuing 
expansion of the outdoor sentiment—a healthy 
sign. The establishment of the Bureau of National 
Parks and the appointment at its head of Stephen 
T. Mather, a man of extraordinary ability and en- 

ergy, expressed this feeling. 
All over the country straws are showing which 
way the wind blows. One of these is the effort to 
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establish a park in the Indiana-Lake Michigan sand 
dune country—a region of sand hills lying for fifteen 
miles along the shore of Lake Michigan in Porter 
County, Indiana. Useless in large part for agricul- 
ture, it is the home of many unusual wild ani 

and plants, which ought to be preserved ; and facing 
on the lake shore with a varied surface, it offers great 
possibilities for a large and beautiful park. 

In the year 1917 Mr. Mather recommended the 
reservation of the region for this purpose, and an 
association has been formed to advocate its estab- 
lishment. There has been opposition by residents of 
Porter County who feared that such a park might in- 
terfere with the commercial development of the 
county, but this feeling has largely disappeared, and 
it is thought that now the Chamber of Commerce 
of Valparaiso and the National Dunes Park Associa- 
tion will co-operate to have such a park set aside. 
How large it will be and just what boundaries may 
be established for it time alone can tell. 

In Iowa efforts have been made to establish state 
parks and to improve the lakes which dot that beau- 
tiful state. The legislature has authorized the use of 
$50,000 from the fees obtained from hunters’ licenses 
for the purchase of land for public parks. It is pro- 
posed that one of these shall be what is known as the 
Devil’s Backbone Park in Delaware County. Other 
tracts scattered about the state have been recom- 
mended—some in the North and some in the South. 
One of the last, near Kesauqua, of over 1100 acres, 
contains interesting native trees and many game 
birds.. An effort has been made to induce all the 
farmers within a mile of ae to agree to pre- 
serve the area about it as a wild life refuge. 

It is the purpose of the state to retain the lakes 
wherever practicable and to purchase land on their 
shores for state parks. Citizens have made gifts of 
land for park purposes, and many petitions asking 
for state parks have been received. A recent session 
of the General Assembly appropriated $100,000 for 
the creation of such parks. 

What is going on in Indiana and Iowa is taking 
place in many other states. Sometimes the work at- 
tracts no notice, but all over the land there is a strong 
undercurrent of feeling in favor of the establishment 
of gg open spaces for the benefit of the whole 
people. 


A WHOLESOME WINTER SPORT 

O VER much of the northern country the ground 

is now covered deep with snow; bitter cold has 
hardened the waters in lakes and streams and keen 
winds sweep over deserted fields, whistle through 
ragged hedgerows and bow the tree trunks in naked 
woods. It is a hard time for all outdoor life—these 
mid-winter days when the cold grows stronger. Es- 
pecially is it hard for the birds. To a large extent 
their food is covered by snow, and search as indus- 
triously as they may, there is little enough to be 
found that they can eat. 

The mammals have an easier time. Running in 
all directions under the snow are the tunnels of the 
mice and shrews, which feed on the roots of grasses, 
the bark of the farmer’s fruit trees and much green 
vegetable life that is to be found. *Coon and squir- 
rel and muskrat are snugly curled up in their winter 
nests not to emerge until the cold is broken; the 
hardy mink travels up and down the stream and 
catches fish and digs out frogs hidden in the bot- 
tom, and now and then finds a dead bird; while the 
tireless fox searches everywhere for field mice, feeds 
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on dead animals lying out in the fields and some- 
times visits the farmer’s poultry yard. 
The birds have the hardest time. For the seed 


eaters little is left now except the poor harvest to ~ 


be gleaned from the tops of weed stalks that project 
above the snow, or the few berries that still cling to 
vines and trees. At best the pickings are small. 
The meat eaters have a food supply in the exposed 
crevices and crannies of the bark of the trees, where 
lie hidden the eggs and pupe of many insects. 
Moreover, here and there some friendly person has 
hung up in a tree a bit of suet, or an old beef bone 
to which some meat clings, and when this is dis- 
covered it is visited by the birds until all the food 
has been consumed. 

Now is the time for the to go abroad 
into the covers where he shot in Autumn and to 
practise another sport. Instead of carrying his gun 
and a pocketful of cartridges, let him load himself 
with a grain sack containing an armful of old hay 
and hayseed and with a pocketful of grain. Tracks 
in the snow, or his dog will show him where the 
birds spend most of their time, and in some sheltered 
place near here let him tramp down the snow as hard 
as he can over a space of three yards in diameter 
and then scatter his chaff, and on the chaff throw 
some handfuls of grain. From the spot that he has 
trodden down let him scatter out into the woods and 
field two or three lines of chaff, feeling sure that 
every bird that crosses one of these trails will follow 
it up, scratching and picking among the hayseed, 
and at last finding the place where the grain is 
strewn. The food supply should be often renewed 
and above all the chaff scattered again after every 
snowfall. 

From all points of view it pays to feed and pro- 
tect the birds. It is humane, it gives pleasure to him 
who does it and above all it is one of the greatest 
acts of conservation that could hold the attention of 
true sportsmen. 


ALL MUST HELP 
S IGNS multiply that at last sportsmen generally 
fee] the necessity of doing something to increase 
and conserve our game supply. 
For a long time people were content to talk about 


the need of better game laws, for it is characteristic . 


of Americans to believe that to remedy an evil con- 
dition it is only necessary to pass a law against the 
abuse. We are learning now that laws, however 
good they may be, accomplish nothing unless en- 
forced, and that they will not be enforced unless they 
have the support of public opinion. Sportsmen are 
beginning to realize that they themselves must work 
actively in behalf of the measures that heretofore 
they have only talked about, and then work to see 
that they are diligently executed. 

While there is more or less difference of opinion 
among sportsmen as to the cause of the scarcity of 
ruffed grouse there seems to be substantial agree- 
ment as to the fact that the finest game bird of our 
Northeastern states has to all appearances become 
very few in numbers. But what shall be the remedy? 
To prohibit all shooting of ruffed grouse for two, 
three or five years, or to take such steps as will at 
least tend toward a permanent check upon the de- 
struction not only of the ruffed grouse, but quail and 
small birds as well? To prohibit the killing of 
grouse for a term of years, while it would undoubt- 
edly be obeyed by the true sportsman with almost 
no exception, would not have the slightest effect 
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upon the actions of the farmer’s boys who would 
shoot and snare as they undoubtedly do now, nor 
would it stop the professional market hunter, who, 
the law of the state to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is by no means out of business. The trouble seems 
to be that not proper means is taken to enforce the 
laws of the state. The game-wardens are sadly in- 
efficient or, as in many localities, they are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Unless the sportsmen in gen- 
eral can be educated up to the idea that every man. 
be a game warden in one sense, and be willing to 
make sacrifices for the common good and to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for offenders, reporting them 
to the authorities, there can be little hope of much 
lasting benefit coming from just the passing of laws 
to prohibit shooting or the enactment of close sea- 
sons, however good and important such legislation is. 
One of the many reasons which led our forefath- 
ers to emigrate to this country was to avoid the game 
laws of the Old World, and a hatred of all legislation 
in the direction of the preservation of game is one 
of the sentiments handed down to us. No men 
seem, as a rule, to feel this more strongly than do 
many of those who sit upon the bench, and courts, 
and almost invariably deal with violations of the 
game laws at least as leniently as evidence and their 
oaths will permit. It is high time for sportsmen to 
take up in earnest the preservation of our game. 


WINTER 

> O many, winter is an unwelcomed guest, and they 

look forward impatiently to that season when 
the song of the robin is heard in the land. But surely 
such have not entered into the treasure of the snow. 
It is quite true that thousands who lived in the city 
during the winter of 1917-18, were too chilled and 
discouraged to recognize the purpose of winter in the 
economy of nature. They did not stop to consider 
the fertilizing power of a snowstorm. Here is what 
a keen observer of nature writes: “Many a sheaf 
of wheat is a sheaf of reaped snowstorm. Many 
bushels of golden grain are but snowflakes turned 
to life, in rye and barley. The great wheat-fields 
must have snow or a substitute for it.” Winter 
comes, and with its white blanket covers the ground, 
keeping it warm for the coming of spring. It safe- 
guards the grain. We owe the bloom and brightness 
of the summer fields to the gloom and blight of win- 
ter. To recruit its exhausted energies the earth must 
have the snow. 

Then for a moment we must consider that without 
the perpetual snow of the mountain regions, the 
earth would be reduced ‘to a lifeless desert. The 
snow sends down from the highlands its coolness to 
revive the drooping vegetation sweltering under a 
tropic sun; it forms the mighty rivers which water 
the plains, bringing health and joy to the millions 
living on their banks. The grinding forces of the 
snow as they descend the slopes, remove particles 
from boulders and rocks, and these are carried by 
the streams and deposited in the plains. The soil 
in which our grain grows was carried to us by the 
snowstorms of past ages. 

We must recognize the ministry of Winter. It 
makes possible the Spring. Winter and Spring are 
chapters from the Book of Life. There are chilly 
blasts which sweep down human history, and as long 
as man lives he must protect himself against them. 
Our fear of excessive cold is intense and inveterate. 
Life must not become too easy for us. The chilly 
blasts are essential to its strength and perpetuation. 
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~LOOKING FOR THE WINTER BIRDS 


THERE IS A CHANCE OF SEEING SEVERAL SPECIES OF NORTHERN FINCHES 
WHICH MAY COME SOUTH DURING ANY OF THE COLDER MONTHS 


NE of the bird student’s pleasures 
in being abroad during bleak win- 
ter weather is the ever-present 

possibility of meeting with some of the 
several species of northern finches which 
may come south in irregular numbers 
during any of the colder months. One’s 
first glimpse of them is apt to be moving 
restlessly about rather high, with wav- 
ering flight and characteristic note, 
which, if the species be a rare one that 
the observer has not met before, may 
become familiar days or even years be- 
fore he has opportunity to make sure to 
which species it belongs. 

Though not a finch, the horned lark 
‘ is associated in our mind with these 
wanderers from the north, its habits be- 
ing quite similar to those of the most 
terrestrial of them. Horned larks occur 
in numbers every winter along the 
shore and on certain extensive treeless 
areas back from the shore which par- 
ticularly meet their tastes. If one goes 
to such a place on a bleak November af- 
ternoon one will hear their characteris- 
tic lisping, twittering calls “sweet, si-r-r- 
up, etc,” as the straggling flock wavers 
uncertainly about in the air to dart down 
and along close to the ground before 
alighting. Marking the spot carefully 
we approach and scan the ground where 
the birds must be, with our field glasses. 
Even so, so well do their colors match the 
sod, that they are frequently flushed 
before they can be seen running about, 
and more often than not they get up 
closer to the observer than he thought 
them to be. Away from such few lo- 
calities the horned lark is one of the 
rarer winter stragglers. 

The snow bunting, which may be read- 
ily told from other finch-like birds by a 
broad, white stripe occupying a large 
part of the wing, also has a predilection 
for the coast, where it appears in small 
numbers each fall around the first off 
November, and may be found in winter 
feeding among the beach grass or along 
the edge of frozen bays, frequently as- 
sociating with flocks of the horned lark. 
If your locality be inland, very severe 
winter weather may bring you a flock 
of snow buntings, but years will go by 
without a visit from them. The com- 
monest of these species is doubtless the 
pine siskin. Some years none are pres- 
ent. At other times it is positively 
abundant. About the size of a gold- 
finch, with sharp, pointed bill, and 
plumage heavily streaked throughout, it 
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has a yellow stripe in the wing which 
will identify it at close range as it 
flies; but its manner of flight is even 
more diagnostic. It moves in very close 
rank with a low chattering note and oc- 
casionally a loud squeal. Birds flying 
singly squeal more than those in flocks. 
During the fall migration flock after 
flock of siskins sometimes may be seen 
moving along the coast. Occasionally 
they pitch down into a clump of alders 
among the dunes and a hundred or more 
birds accumulate there in a few minutes, 
to be up and away again almost im- 
mediately. In good siskin years they 
are also met with rather generally in- 
jand, often feeding in coniferous trees 
or it may be on the seeds of the birch 
or the burrs of the sweet gum, in which 
cases they also settle on the ground un- 
der the trees and gather seeds which 
have fallen. 

Near the latitude of winter snow-line 
in the eastern states, where so many of 
us live, all these winter visitors, with 
the exception of the siskin, may be rated 
as uncommon. Probably the red cross- 
bill is the least so. Its peculiar crossed 
bill is an especial adaptation for ex- 
tracting seeds from cones, and it is most 
apt to appear or become numerous in 
areas where coniferous trees are abund- 
ant. Among the pitch pines of Cape Cod 
we have found it one of the most abundant 
birds in winter and very tame, almost 
allowing itself to be caught under one’s 
hat as it hopped on the ground. This is 
a red crossbill year. The writer spent 
a few days in early November on south- 
central Long Island and several: times 
saw flocks flying over or heard their 
characteristic “kip kip”. One or two 
birds alighted for a time among the dry 
leaves in the top of a deciduous tree and 
a flock was seen to pitch down into a 


. grove of tall pines to remain but a min- 
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Rabbits 


ute or two. The species has also been 
reported nearer New York City this 
fall. The red crossbill is about as large 
as a sparrow and has vlack wings. Its 
body plumage may be either red, or ‘a 
dull gray washed with olive-green and 
yellow. 


In our experience the pine grosbeak 
has been more frequent than the red- 
poll, though the latter strays much fur- 
ther south, especially along the coast, 
occasionally reaching the Carolinas. The 
pine grosbeak is nearly of the same size 
and something the same build as a rob- 
in, with short, stout, finch-like bill and 
white wing bars. It is usually slate 
gray in color, more or less washed with 
yellowish in places. The adult male has 
the entire plumage suffused with rose 
red, but such red birds are in the minor- 
ity. Pine grosbeaks have clear ringing 
notes, sometimes suggestive of those of 
a yellowleg. We well remember the first 
redpolls we ever met with. There had 
been two heavy falls of snow, the last 
on the first of March, and the ground 
was deeply snow covered. Four or five 
of these little birds suddenly appeared 
in some birches in the center of the 
town. They were tame and seemed well 
satisfied with their surroundings. More 
slender than the goldfinch with longer 
tails, less heavily streaked than the siskin, 
their pale bills set off by black chins, 
and red on top of the head; they were 
mostly silent, but occasionally had a 
twittering note suggestive of goldfinch 
and. siskin, though different from either. 

Several years ago when we spent our 
winters in New England, the stocky, 
heavy billed, evening grosbeak had not 
invaded that region for many years, but 
recently it has occurred regularly each 
season, flocks staying for weeks about 
villages where food is set out for 
them. Very ocasionally we have the 
white-winged crossbill, distinguished by 
two white wing bars, with us, or one 
finds stray lapland longspurs in flocks of 
horned larks and snow buntings along 
the coast, smaller, darker birds, which 
stand with the head high, like an English 
sparrow. 

Even taken all together, these birds do 
not add so much to our winter tramps by 
their presence, but the knowledge that 
they may at any time be met with, often 
when and where least expected, perhaps 
the very species looked for long in vair 
«dds much to the interest of being afie!u 
during winter-weather. 
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ARIZONA JACK RABBITS 
HESE Jack Rabbits are a queer lot. 
They certainly get unique action 
out of their legs and ears and seem 
to use their front feet only every three 
or four strokes with their hind ones 
when they really get into action. The 
ranch airedale never wastes more than 
enough energy on them to start them 
up, and he shows good sense. 

The other day when driving in the cat- 
tle, the herd evidently trapped and sur- 
rounded a Jack Rabbit. I was driving 
them along, from behind, and saw it 
come crawling out, ears flat back and 
evidently scared to death. If I had been 
on foot I believe I could have quite eas- 
ily picked it up by the ears. I first saw 
it picking its way along, dodging their 
hoofs. It was crawling so flat to the 
ground that I did not recognize it at 
first as a Jack Rabbit. After it had 
successfully emerged and the last cows 
were well by it, it slowly recovered from 
its daze, lifted up its ears, and when 
we were 50 feet beyond it hopped off in 
a natural manner. Another day I shot 
a Jack which must have weighed 15 
Ibs. For some reason the whites round 
here won’t eat them, though the Mexi- 
cans do; they look like fine eating. 

W. B. N., Tucson, Arizona. 


RATS AS COLLECTORS OF 
PINYON NUTS 


T HERE are many varieties of the 
trade or pack rat (Neotoma) and 
one kind which I saw something of in 
the Painted Desert of Arizona has a 
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rather interesting feature. In the cedar 
belt which surrounded the San Francisco 
mountains there are many pinyon trees. 
The rats collect great quantities of the 
nuts which they store. 

When a hungry Navaho wants some 
nuts he hunts for a rat’s store and will 
often get several hatfuls at one haul. 
Thus nature takes care of the survival 
of the fittest, although it is somecimes 
rather rough on the trade rat. 

DWIGHT FRANKLIN, New York City. 


WHY IS A RABBIT? 

HERE are few wild animals that 

have not stepped aside to let the 

white man pass. As we walk in 
the country there are birds whose do- 
main, the air, is yet to all intents and 
purposes uninvaded. A woodchuck 
scrambles into his burrow, or squirrels 
bark at us in the trees from the shelter 
of which they do not venture far. Oc- 
casionally a skunk wanders across the 
road, confident of being unmolested, and 
tracks in the fresh morning snow show 
that some of the old mammalian life still 
goes on when diurnal man is asleep. But, 
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in general, unless we go to the wilder- 
ness, the rabbit is the only creature we 
can kick out of the brush or in any way 
meet on our own ground. 

The friendly feeling which many of 
us have for rabbits does not account for 
their being of such frequent occurrence, 
even within the confines of towns. Few 
creatures have been more persistently 
hunted by man. He is only one more 
of many enemies for them and they re- 
tain their hold on life in spite of him. 
The rabbit is one of nature’s great in- 
ventions, simple and unique. Among 
man’s masterpieces it may be compared 
to the match. Other gnawing. animals, 
the squirrel and the rat and the gopher 
and the beaver, are variously modified 
each for some purpose, and the world 
contains many similar creatures that are 
neither the one of these nor. the other,; 
just as a well appointed tool shop con- 
tains various variations linking axe, 
hammer, chisel and screw-driver. But a 
match is always a match and a rabbit 
always a rabbit. The comparison need 
not stop here; the principal things 
about a match are the two ends, one 
which you hold and the other which you 
light. The principal things which make 
a rabbit unlike other creatures are the 
two ends, one to enable it to “get wise,” 
the other to “get out,” and both con- 
structed for 100 per cent. efficiency. The 
hawk has keen eyes, the hound a sensi- 
tive nose, and the bat probably trusts 
much tu hearing. The receiving end of 
the rabbit is not letting any of these 
sources of information go by default. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


The American Museum of Natural History’s group of Black-tailed Jack Rabbits in the sage-brush 
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THE SKI AND ITS USE 
By Gustav E. Janssan 


HAT is more fascinating than to 
quietly and softly glide over the 
blending white, snow-covered 

fields on a pair of ski, or slide down a 
gentle slope during a bright moonlight 
night, when snow-crystals glimmer like 
milliards of diamonds, while the shad- 
ows creep black and low round the 
mighty pine and fir. The one who once 
enjoyed the merry slide on ski, will for- 
ever be a devotee of this healthful 
sport. 

Unfortunately, however, the American 
outdoorsmen have only recently giver 
skiing the consideration its many splen- 
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W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 
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did merits as a sport and as an easy 
means of traveling across country de- 
serve. Many sportsmen still seem to 
think that the ski is only for a slide 
down hill, but of little use on cross- 
country tours or on hunting trips. I 
wish I could show them the little Lap- 
lander from Northern Scandinavia man- 
aging his herd of thousands of reindeer 
or chasing a wolf for many hours, until 
the tired beast is overtaken and killed 
by a thrust of the strong spear-like pole. 
True, the Laplander is practically born 
on ski and has spent every winter day 
of his life on ski, yet the art is not so 
difficult to master. Just get a pair of 
good ski and a pair of poles and start 
out some bright morning. 
_. You can get the proper length of your 
ski by standing straight at the side of 
them, stretching your hand above your 
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head. The proper length is then as far 
as your fingertips can reach above you. 
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N SELECTING ski always look over 
] them carefully and see that no knots 
or other imperfections are in the 
wood. A good ski should have straight 
axial grains, as cross grains mean weak- 
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ness and hence breaking, a thing you do 
not want to happen 20 miles from the 
home-trail. Any kind of wood that is 
strong, light and flexible is good for 
ski; ash and birch being mostly used, 
while fir and pine are used in cheaper 
grades. 

For those who want to make their own 
ski, Fig. 2 will give the general idea. 
The dimensions given are approximate 
for a 7’-0” ski and should be varied to 
suit the more specific need of the ski. 
For instance, a ski intended for a child 
or lady should be as light as possible, 
while a ski intended for rough use must 
be built stronger, and a ski intended for 
distance racing on made tracks can be 
much longer and narrower. 

The bending of the front is done by 
steaming and then fastening to a special 
made form as shown in the cut below. 


The balancing of the ski is also of 
great importance if the ski is intended 
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for use in cross country going or for 
sliding and jumping. The former should 
be balanced so that, when lifting the ski 
by the toeloop, its front tips up and the 
reverse for ski intended for jumping. 
See Figs. 4 and 5. 

The grooving is to keep the ski from 
sliding sideways. Most any shape of the 
groove will do, but the two best and 
mostly used are indicated in Figs. 6 
and 7. ° 

Having made or selected the ski, the 
next thing is to get the proper binding. 
Fig. 8 shows a simple yet efficient bind- 
ing. On the top of the ski where the 
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foot is to rest, is nailed a piece of rubber 
to keep the snow from clamming under- 
neath the shoes. See Fig. 9. 


The next thing to select are the poles 
and they, too, are, very important and 
must be light and strong. The proper 
length of poles is determined by raising 
the arm at a right angle to the body. 


Weed speaers 
Fig." 15: 


The poles should be the same length as 
the distance from the ground to the 
arm, when stretched out straight. The 
poles should have a good strong point 
so that they will grip well in hard snow, 
and the rings must have ample bearing 
surface, yet not be too heavy. Fig. 11 
shows a well made pole. The material 
being bamboo or ash. At the top is a 
loop to keep the hand from dropping 
down. See Fig. 10. 

Having selected the ski it remains to 
prepare them, which is done by putting 
on the underneath a few coats of paraf- 
fine or wax, about 34 woodtar and % 
paraffine. The ski are heated in front 
of fire and the coating applied with a 
brush or a piece of cloth, then heated 
again and a new coating put on, and 
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so on until the wood will not absorb any 
more. Of course the ski being rather 
long, must be heated and coated for a 
short length at a time only, except in 
summertime when the ski can be heated 
in the sun. In wintertime the taring 
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can be done outdoors by a fire built in 
the snow. Taring the ski used to be a 
merry event among sportloving youths 
of Northern Scandinavia. 

To go on ski is not so difficult and will 
soon be learned by anyone after a little 
practice. Always remember to start go- 
ing over level country, then try a small : 
slope both up and down, and as you feel 
more sure of yourself try bigger hills 
and make cross country trips. Never 


’ take off your ski in going uphill. In 


sliding down hill keep the poles well 
behind yourself and off the ground, as 
you are very apt to be injured in case 
of a spill or if your poles strike the 
ground or catch the ground in front of 
yourself. Another good way is to lay 
both poles together and then you can 
check your speed by pressing them down 
in the snow close to the ski and behind 
yourself. But above all, try them on 
small, gentle, sloping hills first and then, 
if you feel confident enough, build a 
small “jump,” from which much fun 
will be had. 

Never carry poles when you attempt 
a jump, because it is very dangerous. 

When the ski are not to be used for a 
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long time, they should be tied together 
as shown in Fig. 15, which will keep 
them in good form for the next season. 
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GROUSE HUNTING IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
O F ALL the game birds and animals 

I have hunted, none have been to 
me so great a source of genuine pleas- 
ure and infinite satisfaction as has that 
noble game bird, the ruffed grouse. 

When the Autumn leaves turn red 
and gold and the woodland echoes with 
the scream of the jay and the noisy 
scurry of the red squirrel, as he hur- 
ries from tree to tree gathering his 
store of nuts for the long winter days; 
then, deep down in my heart, there comes 
a longing for the great outdoors and a 
desire to don my hunting togs and hie 
away across the cornfields and pasture 
lot to the forest-covered hills, where I 
know my old friend, the grouse, is to 
be found. I love to hear the muffled roar 
of his «ings, as he darts out of a 
thicket of grapevines or a clump of ald- 
ers, and flies swiftly away with a hope 
of safety from his pursuer. 

Well do I remember, when a boy, the 
first ruffed grouse that I shot, and to 
this day can go to the very spot. where 
he fell. I was hunting squirrels and 
was using my father’s 12 ga. scatter 
gun. I had just reéntered the woods 
after crossing a meadow which sepa- 
rated the forest into two parts, and was 
proceeding along an old logging road to- 
ward some nut-bearing trees where I ex- 
pected to find squirrels. As I passed the 
top of a fallen tree, a grouse fluttered 
out and darted away on swift wing 
among the trees. Quickly I raised the 
gun and pressed the trigger. Imagine 
my surprise and delight when, at the 
roar of the gun, the grouse dropped to 
the ground dead. It proved to be a large 
cock and I thought it one of the most 
beautiful birds I had ever seen. The 
bagging of a grizzly would not now fur- 
nish me half the pleasure that I felt 
as I-examined my prize. I lost all in- 
terest in squirrels for that day and, 
shouldering my gun, I hurried home to 
exhibit my kill. 

Only a few years ago, this bird was 
to be found in plentiful numbers, 
throughout the New England states and 
as far south as Virginia, but today, it 
pains me to say, he is growing scarcer 
and scarcer, and I fear in a few years 
he will rarely be met with. 

Of all the game birds found in North 
America, the ruffed grouse is one of 
the most difficult to bag. Many times, 
in my early hunting days, have I gone 
forth with high hopes of bagging at 
least a couple of grouse, only to return 
at nightfall empty handed with my sup- 
ply of shells sadly depleted. I consider 
myself a pretty fair shot, but even now 
when hunting this bird, if I can score 
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on an average of one shot in four or 
five, I am not ashamed of my skill. 

One day, late in October, my cousin, 
John H., and I decided that we would 
spend that day tramping through the 
brush with anticipations of getting a 
few shots at grouse. 

The morning air was crisp and cool 
and the dewdrops sparkled, like so many 
diamonds, among the golden leaves, as 
the Autumn sun peered forth from the 
deep blue sky. 

John was carrying a 12 ga. gun and I 
was armed with a 20. Crossing the 
valley we climbed a sloping hillside, 
which was covered with a scraggy 
growth of timbers, briars and grape- 
vines. The ruffed grouse is fond of 
the seeds of wild grapes and where these 
grow in abundance, he can generally be 
found at this time of the year. 

After climbing up near the ridge, we 
started around the hill toward the west. 
We were creeping along very slowly, our 
eyes and ears on the alert, and with guns 
held in readiness to fire at the first 
glimpse of our game. We were nearing 
a clump of alders, John slightly in the 
lead, when out fluttered a bird which flew 
with the swiftness of an arrow through 
the overhanging limbs of a gnarled oak. 
John quickly pumped a couple of loads 
of shot in the direction of the fleeting 
bird, only to bring down a shower oi 
leaves as the prize disappeared from 
sight. At the crack of the gun another 
bird flushed a little ways to our right, 
but the underbrush was so thick here 
that we did not even get a glimpse of 
him. 

We looked around carefully, and after 
assuring ourselves that there were no 
more birds in the vicinity, started on 
again in the direction which the first bird 
had flown. About two hundred yards 
further on, we rounded a bend in the 
hill and were nearing a thicket of 
scraggy hickory and oak intermingled 
with wild grapevines, when three grouse 
flushed one after another. John brought 
down the first, missed the second, while 
I scored on the third. These birds were 
both large cocks and very fat. 

Depositing our kill in our huniing 
coats, we now decided to cross the ridge 
to the south and hunt the other side of 
the hill. 

Upon reaching the top of the ridge, 
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we climbed up on top of a high fence 
to rest a few minutes before continuing 
our tramp. We had been sitting quietly 
for a short time when suddenly, without 
warning, a fine old grouse fluttered out 
of a fallen tree top directly in front of 
us and darted swiftly away. John 
jumped to the ground and, as the bird 
crossed an opening between the trees, 
brought him down with a single shot 
from his gun. This bird had been 
hiding, doubtless hoping we would 
pass on without molesting him, when he 
became tired of waiting and decided to 
change his location. Climbing back to 
the top of the fence, we lighted our 
pipes and smoked and talked for a half 
hour and then continued our hunt. For 
a couple of hours more we tramped 
through the brush, flushing a number of 
birds and finally succeeded in bagging 
another one apiece. At the end of that 
time we found ourselves at the edge of 
the woods nearest home and, as it was 
getting well along in the afternoon, we 
were beginning to feel the need of rest 
and food; so we shouldered our guns and 
continued across the pasture toward the 
house, with five of the finest of America’s 
game birds in our hunting coats, and a 
feeling of satisfaction in our hearts 
which nothing but a day in the great 
outdoors can produce. 
H. H. Hunter, West Va. 


MOOSE HUNTING 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
y= I was sixteen years old one 

of my Christmas presents was a 
subscription to FoREST AND STREAM, and 
I have been a subscriber now for four 
years. 

If I live to be eighty I hope still to 
read the magazine which makes such a 
strong appeal to the lover of real sport 
and the great out-doors. 

The accounts of big game hunting held 
an especial interest for me and I finally 
decided to take a try at the Canada 
moose. 

Last summer in talking things over 
with a friend, Mr. J. Dominy, of Brook- 
haven, L. I., I laid plans for a hunt in 
New Brunswick where he and his broth- 
er have gone for a number of years past. 
He gave me a great deal of useful in- 
formation and wrote to his own guide, 
Martin Farriher, but he unfortunately 
was engaged. 

I bought a Springfield rifle and had it 
fitted with a sporting stock. Fifty prac- 
tice shots at a small target at 100 yards 
proved the gun to be very accurate and 
when I put two bullets through the mid- 
dle of a two gallon can at 150 yards I 
felt that I could really hit something. 

On September 22, 1919, I started for 
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Chipman, New Brunswick, by way of 
Boston and St. Johns, and many an ant- 
lered beauty came to destruction in the 
smoking room of that train as we sped 
along, and I was filled with a feeling of 
keen impatience to be out and at it. 

On arrival at Chipman I went to the 
King Lumber Company’s office and met 
Martin Farriher who showed me around 
the little town and introduced me to 
some of its leading citizens. He then 
recommended a well-known guide named 
Arnold Lackey who finally decided to 
take me in. 

The same afternoon we drove to Arn- 
old’s house where I spent the night in a 
big feather bed and enjoyed to the full 
the good old-fashioned Canadian hos- 
pitality. The next morning (Thursday) 
a tent and provisions sufficient for a 
week were loaded on the wagon and we 
started on our fifteen mile trip to the 
grounds, Arnold led the way, cleaning 
up saplings and cutting around fallen 
trees with his big double-bitted axe, on 
the 6ld trail to MeKeen’s brook. 

It was wonderful the way the team 
struggled through the swampy places 
and forded the streams, and how the 
wagon held together was a marvel. The 
famous road to Dublin would be smootn 
going compared to this. 


Several partridges were flushed on the 
way in, as they have become very plenti- 
ful, due to several years’ protection. I 
understand the close season will be lifted 
in the near future, which will certainly 
make some excellent bird shooting. 

We pitched camp on the bank of Mc- 
Keen’s brook, and the same afternoon 
decided to look the country over. 

We headed for the nearest heath, 
which lay three miles to the north of us, 
and on the way saw plenty of moose 
tracks, but most of them proved to be 
a week or more old. 

The following morning before day- 
light Arnold roused me from a deep 
sleep on the fragrant balsam bed and I 
was conscious that a drizzling rain was 
in progress, making anything but a 
cheerful outlook for the day. When I 
objected to the interruption and pre- 
pared for some more sleep, Arnold said, 
“If you want to play the game you've 
got to get up.” 

I realized then that a man must be 
willing to go through any kind of hard- 
ship if he hopes to get one of the big 
fellows. 

All that day we tramped through the 
woods and heaths and at noon, while 
stopping for lunch, Arnold gave the call 
through his birch-bark horn. 

The setting was perfect. A little 
clearing beside a tumbling brook, with 
here and there an alder bush wilted and 
torn by the rough handling of a fiery 
bull. Hardly had the echoes died away 
when we heard on the still noon air 
a deep staccato grunt several times -re- 
peated. It was a bull moose. To one 
who has never heard the sound I can 
hardly describe the sensation it pro- 
duced. We were in the domain of the 
Lord of the Forest and might be called 
upon at any moment to dispute his su- 
premacy in his forest kingdom. 
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The bull failed to show himself, how- 
ever, as they are apt to stay in one spot 
and rest during the middle of the day, 
and we returned to camp without seeing 
anything. 

I was pretty tired and asked Arnold 
how far we had travelled, and he said 
it was at least fifteen miles, this, in my 
opinion, being equal to thirty on the 
road. Any sportsman who has sunk to 
his knees on a Canadian heath will know 
what I mean. 

That night in camp I remarked that 
I had a feeling we would get meat on the 
morrow. Arnold was not very optimis- 
tic, but said he hoped I was right. 

The next morning (Saturday) we 
went to a beaver pond situated several 
miles down the brook, which was con- 
sidered a likely spot, as the moose is 
very fond of the pond-lily roots, and can 
sometimes be approached unseen while 
feeding. 

We failed to get any sight of moose, 
but I was surprised to see the dam, about 
100 feet long and fully ten feet wide 
at the bottom, which these tireless work- 
ers had built. 
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A worthy trophy 

Walking safely across the dam we 
turned our steps toward the Gaspereau 
River, a tributary of the St. John’s. 
The river presented a very beautiful 
appearance, its banks rising uncormnmon- 
ly high and steep as compared to the 
rest of the surrounding country. 

Late in the afternoon, while returning, 
we stopped at the edge of a heath for a 
short rest before covering the last three 
miles to a good dinner and a sound sleep. 

The shadows of the spruces were 
slowly lengthening on the heath and the 
deep silence was broken only by the 
whirr of wings now and then as a part- 
ridge sought his roosting place. 

It was the time of times for a call, 
and the plaintive long-drawn cry of the 
cow fixated out on the silence. As the 
horn was lowered the deep grunt of a 
bull sounded somewhere in the thickets 
back of us, but to all our further coax- 
ing he paid no attention. 

As night was approaching we reluc- 
tantly struck the home trail, stopping 
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now and then for a low call. Occasion- 
ally a branch cracked off on the right, 
and it seemed to us that something was 
cautiously traveling abreast of us. Per- 
haps half the distance to camp had been 
covered, and as we splashed and stum- 
bled along the narrow tote-path over- 
hung with limbs and alders, Arnold sud- 
denly stopped and pointed ahead. 

There, in the path, thirty feet in front 
of us, was a big black object standing 
perfectly still. 

For a moment we, too, stood motion- 
less, and then, as I pushed over the 
safety on my rifle and. moved forward 
we heard an angry snort and the rattle 
of big horns inthe branches. 

Then I was sure that the big moment 
had come. 

Kneeling down to get a better view in 
the dim light under the overhanging 
alders, I saw quite distinctly, about- 
twenty feet away, the crotch of his fore- 
legs. Aiming between the legs, I raised 
the rifle so as to hit him full in the 
chest, and fired. With loud snorts and 
the crashing of branches the big ani- 
mal ‘lunged sideways, and hardly real- 
izing the danger, and only fearful of 
losing him, I stepped forward and fired 
again at the white patch in front of his 
hip. He fell on his hind quarters, and 
was just struggling up again when I 
stepped still closer and put the third 
shot behind his shoulder without sight- 
ing at all. 

Then he fell for the last time, and af- 
ter waving his big head around a few 
times, it dropped forward and he was 
dead. 

Fifty inches, twenty-one points, and 
weighing fully twelve hundred, he made 
what is termed in Canadian “a good big 
junk of a moose.” 

In the years to come as I sit and view 
the head hanging from the wall, the 
lapse of time will be but a small ob- 
stacle to my vivid recollection of that 
night on McKeen’s brook with Arnold 
and ‘the Moose. 

NorMAN F. NELSON, New York. 


FROM A NORTHWESTERN 
CORRESPONDENT - 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AM much amused at the arguments 
pro and con as regards length of barrel 

and 20 gauges. Unfortunately, perhaps, 

I am one of the poor men who have 

pinned their faith on a 20 gauge, and as 

for length of barrel, ye gods, I selected 

twenty-four inches. Already I hear a 

groan from the benighted brethren who 

stick to a long barreled. twelve to kill 

anything from a pewee to a goose. I 

have owned this little gun for some 

eight years, and have shot it on the wav- 
ing prairies of Illinois, the saw-grass 
and palmetto of Florida and the mighty 
forests of Washington, and have never 

yet regretted the discarding of my 12 

gauge. As to killing power I think 

squirrel shooting is as good a test as any. 

Now, the mathematical chaps may figure 

out just how many less shot I will hit 

him with, and with how much less 
velocity, but the squirrel comes down 
just as dead or a little bit deader than 
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with my twelve, which is sufficient an- 
swer to me. When I first bought this 
gun I had not entirely divorced my mind 
from the thought that I needed plenty 
of powder and shot, with the result that 
I attempted to overload it. I soon found, 
however, that 2% drams powder and % 
oz. shot was the proper load for this 
particular gun. 

Now, I am not prescribing any par- 
ticular length of barrel or gauge for 
anyone, any more than a certain drop 
in stock, for we all need something dif- 
ferent, so let them shoot what pleases 
them, but the arguments of the big bore 
and long barreled cranks put me in 
mind of a backwood’s friend in Illinois 
years ago who was willing to stake his 
good right arm that his old muzzle 
loader would outshoot any new fangled 
gun ever made. One day while in the 
woods nearby I heard a series of shots 
similar to the Presidential salute fired 
by the warships in Seattle harbor re- 
cently, except that they were longer 
drawn out, the interval representing the 
time it took my friend to reload. Going 


being by means of skylights. The ex- 
hibits are in large cases built along the 
walls, 25 feet long, 13 feet deep (from 
front to back) and 18 feet to the ceiling 
glass. Over the groups are skylights 
which let in more light than do those 
over the observers, with the result that 
annoying reflection is almost entirely 
done away with. In most museums there 
are windows on one or more sides of the 
exhibition rooms, which result in such 
bad reflection that the visitor often sees 
himself and the animals of various other 
cases as plainly as he sees the exhibits 
he is looking at; all of which is very 
confusing. In the Academy museum 
provision is made for artificially lighting 
the exhibits at night and on dark days. 
Each large group has a plate glass 
front 15 feet long by 10 feet high. 

At the panels between the large 
groups there is room for 5-foot groups 
of smaller species such as chipmunks, 
etc. 

The Academy has completed the in- 
stallation of 19 large groups and 10 
small ones. Among the large groups are 


Desert Mountain Sheep (Ovis cremnobales) in California Academy of Sciences 


over to see what the matter was I found 
him with a squirrel treed in a tall 
tree. Seeing his head in a fork of the 
tree I quickly raised my gun and down 
he came like a chunk of lead. Looking 
around my friend inquired, “What kind 
of a rifle is that, anyway?” 
W. H. James, Washington. 


A MOUNTAIN SHEEP HABITAT 
GROUP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Saharan (in 1916) the California 
Academy of Sciences completed, at 
a cost of about $200,000, the first unit of 
its new museum building in Golden 


Gate Park, San Francisco. In the unit 
completed is a hall 180 feet long by 60 
feet wide which is devoted wholly to 
habitat groups of California mammals, 
and there is another similar hall devoted 
to California birds. These halls are 
unique in museum construction in that 
there are no windows, all the lighting 


the following: California Valley Elk, 
Black-tail Deer, Mule Deer, Antelope, 


Desert Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion,’ 


Black Bear, Alaska Fur Seal, Leopard 
Seal, California Sea Lion, Steller’s Sea 
Lion, Coyote, Farallon Islands Sea Bird 
Rookery, Los Bafios Water Bird group, 
Desert Bird group, White Pelican, Cali- 
fornia Condor, and San Joaquin Valley 
Duck and Goose group. Several others 
are under way, the most important of 
which is one of the Roosevelt Elk, that 
magnificent big game animal whose home 
is in the Olympic Mountains west of 
Puget Sound and south to the north- 
western counties of California. To meet 
the expense of installing the Roosevelt 
Elk group Captain William C. Van Ant- 
werp, a well-known public spirited gen- 
tleman, late of New York, now of San 
Francisco, has given the Museum $5,000. 

Some idea of the beauty and scientific 
and educational value of these groups, 
can be gained from the accompanying 
illustration made from a photograph of 
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the Desert Mountain Sheep group below. 
This species of mountain sheep or big- 
horn is found in the desert mountains 
of southern California and adjacent 
parts of Nevada, Arizona and Mexico. 
The animals in this group were taken 
in December, 1918, in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, Riverside County, California. 
The slender horns of the females have 
given rise to the mistaken belief that 
the Ibex—an animal found only in Eu- 
rope and Asia—is found in America. 
The story that mountain sheep some- 
times jump from high precipices and 
alight on their horns is entirely errone- 
ous, and is on a par with the hoopsnake, 
sea serpent and other similar stories. 
In the desert mountains, water is 
usually scarce, and the mountain sheep 
frequently eat the barrel cactus, the 
pulpy interior of which contains a large 
percentage of water; and this no doubt 
enables the sheep to go for long periods 
without drinking. 
BARTON WARREN EVERMANN, 
California. 


A SNAKE THATSIMITATES 
THE RATTLER 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ON a warm afternoon in early Sep- 

tember we were tramping over a 
field where the wheat had been harvested 
when we came upon a fine large speci- 
men of the bull snake, a snake which re- 
sembles the rattle-snake in the mark- 
ings on the body, but which, unlike the 
rattle-snake, has a slender, pointed tail, 
a non-poisonous head, and often attains 
a length of more than six feet. 

We had heard, many times, that the 
bull snake will, when angry, imitate the 
alarm of the rattler, which in the in- 
stance of the rattler is made by a muscu- 
lar movement of the.tail, causing the 
rattles to send forth a sound resembling 
the smothered whirr of an alarm clock. 
We were eager to see how a serpent with- 
out any rattler could “rattle.” 

A member of the party picked the 
snake up on the end of a long stick he 
was carrying and tossed him a few feet 
out into the stubble, then set the dog on 
him. 

_ The dog jumped about in front of the 
snake, barking loudly and becoming 
more and more excited as the snake 
began coiling and writhing in exact imi- 
tation of the movements of a rattle 
snake on the war path. Then he began 
a most remarkable vocal performance. 
At first it was merely an indignant 
hissing and blowing; but as he was ex- 
cited to further protestations of dis- 
pleasure and anger the sound grew in 
volume and changed in character until 
it became a wonderful reproduction of 
the whirring. rasping alarm of the rat- 
tle-snake. The bull-snake was now so 
enraged, although the dog had done 
nothing but bark and jump at him, that 
the sound he emitted became louder and 
shriller, resembling the clicking buzz of 
a locust and could be heard for several 
yards. We called off the dog then, well 
satisfied that a bull-snake can “rattle” 
as well as a rattle-snake himself. 

J. I. CARPENTER, Colorado, 
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ANOTHER LONG GUN 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

WAS much interested in the descrip- 

tion and illustration of Bennett’s long 
gun in the October number of FOREST 
AND STREAM. 

It is certainly a long one, but I know 
of a longer, in the collection of Mr. W. 
Barrett, of Toorak, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who gave me permission to exam- 
ine and take particulars of all his arms. 
The gun in question is a percussion lock, 
single barrel muzzleloader of English 
make, 14 gauge, and the barrel, which I 
measured myself, is 5 feet 11% inches, or 
8% inches longer than the barrel of Mr. 
Bennett’s gun. 


The longest shotgun that I know of. 


is in the Melbourne Public Museum. It 
is a percussion lock, muzzleloading 
swivel gun which was confiscated as of 
illegal dimensions by the Victorian police 
and turned over to the museum authori- 
ties by the Fisheries and Game Depart- 
ment. It is 1% inches in the bore and 
the length of the barrel is 10 feet 6 
inches. Its load was four ounces of 
powder and 2 lbs of shot. Its record kill 
is 56 brace of ducks at one shot! It is 
not surprising that the use of such 
guns is forbidden by law in Australia. 


It is a curious thing, but it is a fact . 


that in the days when their use was al- 
lowed, several men preferred the flint to 
the percussion lock for these guns and 
I know of one old punt gunner on the 
Cambridgeshire fens in England, who 
was still using .a flintlock swivel gun 
not many years ago, I was also told of 
a man in Melbourne who had his percus- 
sion lock swivel gun converted to a 
flintlock, saying that the burst of flame 
and smoke from the priming in the pan 
made the birds rise from the water 
and the interval] between it and the ex- 
plosion of the charge in the barrel was 
long enough to get their wings well 
opened by the time the shot reached 
them. 
HENRY WALTER Fry, New York. 


DUCKS AND GULLS 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE a question in mind which has 
puzzled me a good deal since my re- 
turn from a short duck hunting trip 
with some friends a few weeks ago: Are 
ducks afraid of gulls? 

While out on this trip I observed large 
flocks of Blue Bills get up and leave the 
water when gulls would come near. When 
I put the question up to one who has had 
a great many more years experience 
duck hunting than I have, he replied 
that the gulls had nothing to do with it 
but something else must have frightened 
the ducks. However, the next day I was 
out alone and had a similar experience. 
I came across a fine bunch of Mallards 
and Teal feeding on a small lake near 
the cabin where we were staying and 
try as I would, I could not get within 
range of those ducks. Finally I secured 
a position high on a bank overlooking 
their loeation, but not near enough to be 
sure of my game. As it happened there 
was a big pine tree at the foot of the 
bank on which I was watching, but to 
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get to it would bring me within plain 
sight of the ducks. While pondering 
how I could possibly reach the tree, what 
was my surprise to see every duck get 
up and leave the water. Of course I 
thought they had seen me and I was 
wondering how it had happened when 
I looked up and saw a gull sailing leis- 
urely over the spot where the ducks had 
been. You may be sure, I lost no time 
in sliding down the bank and taking up 
my place behind the big pine, my cal- 
culations being, after what I had wit- 
nessed the day before, that the bunch 
would saon be back again, which I am 
pleased to say, proved to be the case, 
with a benefit to me of one fine. Mallard 
drake and a little Green-winged Teal. 
On my return to the cabin I again 
put the question up to another one of 


The Prince of Wales in the wilds of Ontario with two of his Indian guides 


the old duck hunters and he agreed with 
the first one, that something else must 
have frightened the ducks. 

Now that is my experience and I 
would like to know, as one of your con- 
stant readers, if in your opinion, my con- 
tention that the gulls frightened the 
ducks is correct? If not would you say 
that they had caught sight of me, and 
if so, would they come back so soon? 
As a matter of fact, they were back as 
soon as the gull had passed on. 

fF. D. Hartow, Minn. 


An answer to this letter will be pub- 
lished in the February number. In the 
meantime we would welcome other letters 
on this subject from sportsmen who have 
had o@ similar experience. 

We are always glad to receive letters 
from our readers on subjects of general 
interest to sportsmen and especially glad 
to hear from those who have noticed un- 
usual happenings in the world of nature. 
Sometimes the most obvious actions of 
our wild friends have never been noted 
and it is always interesting to get inter- 
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pretations of them from different ob- 
servers.—[ EDITORS, }. 


CANOE SAIL 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
We you kindly advise me what 
would be the proper area of sail 
for a canoe of the following dimensions. 
Length. 15 feet, beam thirty-two inches, 
depth forward twenty-three inches, depth 
amidship twelve inches; approximate 
weight 64 lIbs.? ‘ 
VoyLe D. Ott, Wisconsin. 
For your information, we will quote 
the rule applying to this matter which 
is taken from the American Canoe As- 
sociation Year Book. It is standard with 
the yachting rules as a basis for caleu- 
lation. 
“Sec. 4. Sam AREA. Basis for caleu- 


lation. Length, 16 feet; beam, 30 inches; 
sail area, 40 square feet. For each inch 
the beam is increased the sail area may 
be increased 2 square feet. For each 
inch the length is increased, the sail area 
must be decreased one-sixth of a square 
foot. Note: This applies to all wood 
canoes.” é 

“Sec. 5. Sat AREA, CANVAS-COVERED 
CANOES. When a canoe is covered with 
canvas, the sail area may be increased 
7% percent. Note: This added percent- 
age is added because all wood canoes are 
considered faster in competition with 
canvas-covered canoes.” 

Your canoe will take the minimum of a 
16-foot canoe or 40 square feet with the 
privilege of adding 4 square feet for the 
two additional inches of beam over 30 
inches, and if canvas, an additional 7% 
per cent of 44 square feet or a total of 
47.3 square feet. Note: A larger area 
may be used, but your canoe would not 
travel any faster than it would with that 
specified above and very likely not ae 
fast on all winds and most certainly 
would not be as safe.—[Eprrors. ] 
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Enjoy Winter Sports 


in comfort with 


TAPLEX 


WARMERS 


When off in the distance you sight a covey 
of wild-ducks, warm hands will help you to 
steady your aim, or when you are waiting on 
these cool, crisp days for the “musky” and the 

rch to take your bait, what you want is a 

‘APLEX HANDY WARMER to keep your 
hands comfortably warm. 


When you lie down on your cot at night, 
the wonderful TAPLEX BED WARMER and 
BODY WARMER will hold off the snappiest, 
coldest winds, and let you sleep with all the 
comfort of your steam-heated home. 


THE TAPLEX STICK 
DOES THE TRICK 


This is a most wonder- 
fully ingenious fuel com- 
position that is smoke- 
less, flameless, and odor- 
less. Its many thousands 
of users represent indi- 
vidual attestors to its ab- 
solute safety, economy, 
simplicity, and efficiency. 


LIGHTS WITH A MATCH 


This phrase symbolizes Taplex all-a- 
round simplicity. Just place a 
Taplex Fuel Stick in 
the container, touch 
it with a lighted 
match, and in a 
few minutes a 
soft, soothing 
leasant glow of 
eat will be 
generated, and 
which will radi- 
ate warmth for 
from six to 
eight hours 
without 
requiring at- 
tention. 
This space 
forbids the detailing of the countless number 
of useful purposes that Taplex serves so ef- 
ficiently in camp and home. 


TAPLEX BED WARMERS» 


TAPLEX BED WARM- 

ER, asbestos lined, wrap- 

in sanitary flannel 
napkins, 00, 

T APLE> BODY 
WARMER, asbestos lined, 
with spring holder for the 
fuel sticks, in flannel bag 


1. 
TAPLEX HANDY 
WARMERS, from 350 to 


.00. 

TAPLEX FUEL, 13 
compressed sticks in a box 
—$5c. (A single stick lasts 
six to eight hours.) | F 

If you cannot obtain at your druggist or 
sporting goods dealer, drop us a card giving 
us his name and address, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION 
87 35th Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


hand she _ eontented herself 
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THE INTELLIGENCE. 
OF MONKEYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the side of a tree and after a hurried 
glimpse screech out something in mon- 
key-talk, and, according to the direction 
I was stalking, the mob would shift its 
movements to evade possible contact with 
the route I was taking. 

On the North Guaso Nyiro, in British 
East Africa, while laying in wait at a 
watering hole for game, I noticed a sick 
baboon messing about in a drift that had 
accumulated about the roots of some 
palms. And with nothing else in at- 
tention I kept an eye on the chap to see 
what he was up to. It was soon evident 
that he was too weak and emaciated to 
get about with any speed and was seek- 
ing among the debris in the close vicinity 
of the water, for insects for food. And, 
although his movements were slow and 
weak, his Argus eyes soon picked me up, 
and he grunted resentfully at me a 
time or two then continued his search 
for bugs, without any apparent fright 
at my presence. 

Perhaps an hour had passed when a 
band of baboons of about a hundred— 
most likely the band to which the sick 
member belonged—came trooping down 
among the huge stones toward the water. 

Being well hidden I hoped to spend 
some time in the study of the monkeys, 
but alas! the sick one had heard them 
before he could see them, and a feeble 
but coarse bark or two put the mob to 
fright before they had attained: ground 
sufficiently high to have possibly seen 
me. 

Some Colobus monkeys we had in cap- 
tivity for a year, exhibited the most 
ability to reason and talk. Being in a 
large structure made of poultry-wire, 
they had all the advantages of the open 
and soon took to captivity as thoroughly 
as monkeys of any other variety. And 
one of them—a female about half-grown 
when ‘captured, long before the end of 
six months when another lot to be added 
to the group had arrived—learned to 
break, by continued twisting with her 
hands, the tough wire and make an open- 
ing sufficiently large to creep through. 

There being no amount of forest at 
in the 
branches of some small bushes about 
the pen, and would creep back into the 
enclosure at nightfall. But finally the 
time came when she declined to return; 
then a way had to be conjured up to re- 
capture her. 

The lad who cared for the lot, having 
hunted the greater part of his life with 
the natives, at once set to work and 
baited a snare on the outside of the pen, 
using a bent pole, string and springing 
device after the pattern of the natives, 
and with a piece of green corn for a 
bait. It worked twice—but that was all. 
After being twice snared by the hand, the 
monk would cleverly reach beneath the 
rope, turn the loop carefully aside, then 
seize the corn and scoot up to a position 
on the top of the cage displaying as 
much knowing mischief as a spoilt child. 

After having these Colobus in captivity 
about six months the natives brought 
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down another consignment, a part of 
which came from the same locality. It 
was with these that I became assured 
that the “talk” between monkeys was 
limited. almost exclusively to members 
of a tribe. Although six months had 
elapsed these monkeys were as people 
who had met after a prolonged absence. 
The most remarkable thing about their 
meeting was the fact that the young fe- 
male that had learned to break the cage, 
immediately taught the same trick to the 
other members of her former tribe. 

An old female that had lost her babe 
in capturing—it died from a fall to the 
ground, from the tall bamboo—exhibited 
the most striking capacity to think. She 
was naturally morose and uttered but 
few sounds, but most certainly turned 
matters in her mind before acting. 

One day when she had succeeded in 
breaking out of the cage, she espied a 
small airedale pup, with eyes not yet 
open, and with the mothers love yet 
warm for her lost babe, and with almost 
human expression of countenance, seized 
the puppy and bounded up the tallest 
tree. 3 

Immediately some natives who were 

- laboring nearby were summoned and the 
chase began to recover the pup. Clubs 
and stones were thrown at the nimble 
kidnapper, but to no avail. With the 
pup hugged closely against her breast 
she clung to the topmost bough, which 
had bent well out at right angles be- 
neath her weight. Then a native as- 
cended the tree and started creeping out 
after her. As soon as she saw herself 
cornered she began screaming and mov- 
ing about and threatening to throw the 
puppy down. Then the danger of the 
“fall. injuring the pup became evident, 
but the native, exasperated at having 
been sent up after the monkey, crowded 
her, then she deliberately backed up to 
the very end of the limb, took the puppy 
by the fore paw, and holding it out and 
down at full arms-length, let it carefully 
fall; and with the utmost speed darted 
past the nigger and down the tree, and, 
before anyone could interfere, picked up 
the pup and ran up the next nearest tree. 
The same scene was repeated, but the 
pup, the next time was recovered, but 
with a badly broken nose from the fall. 

These are’but a few instances of evi- 
dence that have come before my observa- 
tion, in the past number of years, that 
monkeys can and do think, reason—and 
talk. 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


low of distant cattle and the faint tinkle 
of the sheep bell, far from the madding 
crowd and the evidences of “Grim visag’d 
war.” 

And there I met and fished with many 
brothers of the angle who had made 
the art of black bass fishing famous. 
They used the “Frankfort” reel and 2 
short, supple cane rod. A few were 
fly-fishers, but most of them were bait 
fishers. Whenever opportunity occurred 
and came within the scope of my work, 
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Right through the woods 


—with your 


Sodependable and so easily controlled is the INDIAN that 
you can wind your way with it through forest denseness 
—overcurving, roughandnarrow paths—up hilland down, 
in perfect comfort and safety. Call on it for speed—it 
respondsontheinstant. Demand power—and through its 
sturdy frame you can sense the strong and steady pull. 
Make the INDIAN your hunting and camping companion. 
Let the INDIAN free you from the annoying delays and tiring A Dollar for every 
troubles of getting “‘there” and back. accepted photo 
See your INDIAN dealer today. Let him explain ae 
the many exclusive and superior INDIAN ane a some 
features. Ask for an immediate demonstration. INDIAN hunting 
d fishing trips— 
HENDEE — see COM Ne, Springfield, Mass. with @ iile ames of 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World anaes tree 
at once for every 
accepted photo. 
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The Rifle 
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ERE he comes—six hundred pounds 
of wounded, raving, fighting grizzly! 
Wicked, pointed head stretched out—evil 
little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow 
tusks snapping in bloody foam—high shoul- 
ders rocking with effort as they drive the 
ten-inch -hooked chisels of claws ripping 
through the moss—smash through the 
witch-hopples, here he comes! 
Easy does it—take your time! The little 


.250-3000 Savage rises easily, smoothly, 
into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face 


‘frozen against the stock—seeing both sights 


following that slavering chin with the 
bead — holding your breath and shutting 
downsteadily with your trigger finger. Bang! 


Fingers racing, before the echo of the 
shot you’re reloaded and ready again. But 
he’s down. Crumpled end over end in his 
stride. That vicious little .87 grain pointed 
bullet, traveling 3000 feet per second, 
smashed through his jaw, shivered his neck 
vertebrae to splinters, and splashed them 
through his ‘lungs. Never’ knew what 
struck him—dead when he hit the. ground! 

Only seven pounds of _riflé— the . :250-3000 
Savage. Six shots—in two seconds, if you need 
them that fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge 
target accuracy that would hit the $00 yard mili- 
tary bullseye, and punch enough to slam through 
half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. 
Solid breech hammerless, with checked extra-full 
pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated steel shot- 
gun buttplate and trigger. See it at your dealer's 
—he can supply it. For complete description, 


write us. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 


Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C 










-£50-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model. 22-inch tapered 
round barrel with integral sight base. Checked extra- 
Jal pitol-ore and forearm, checked trigger. Corru- 
— oe sae a. Comeneroiat silver bead 
0 nm at-top wi : i 
Weight about 7 Be ee 
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I fished the historic streams of the Lick- 
ing, Elkhorn, Kentucky, and occasionally 
the Rockeastle and Cumberland rivers. 

Mr. David M. Snyder, a druggist in 
town, and a son of George Synder, the 
inventor of the Kentucky multiplying 
reel, loaned me his father’s favorite reel 
until I could: have one made at Frank- 
fort. I was now fairly well equipped 
with tackle for both fly-fishing and bait- 
fishing. Wading the streams just men- 
tioned, in the shade of elms, maples and 
sycamore, it was my good fortune and 
great pleasure to enjoy some of the fin- 
est black bass fishing to be found in all 
this broad land of ours. 

The streams were rocky, with a never- 
ending succession of riffles, pools and 
still reaches as they went racing and 
circling around wooded cliffs adorned 
with the ornate tints of sumach, red- 
bud and dogwood; went meandering 
through pastoral scenes of meadow land 
and broad fields of waving grain and 
tasseled corn; and went gliding along — 
the grassy banks clothed with sedges, 
ferns and nodding wild flowers. And 
so, ever onward; purling and gurgling 
over the riffles, murmuring and singing 
in the white water of miniature cas- 
cades, sliding over ledges and whirling 
in the eddies as they went merrily on 
toward the sea, carrying messages of 
peace and good will yet to come to a 
distraught nation. 5 

And so whenever fortune favored me 
I fished and dreamed and wondered. 
And the struggles of a hooked fish 
brought to my mind, somehow, the 
struggles of a misguided nation and a 
distracted people battling with each 
other at the behest of a few ambitious 
and selfish marplots and unscrupulous 
politicians. And I thought of my old 
comrades, Johnnie and Andrew and 
Robert and myself fishing on the 
Patapsco, in sight of Old Glory proudly 
waving over the battlements of Fort 
McHenry, and of the wondrous peace and 
contentment of those happy,days. And 


‘then with the whirligiz of time the scene 


changes and I beheld Johnnie and. An- 
drew bravely following a strange flag, 
while Robert was a captain in the army 
of the Union. 

Then I would attend to my fishing 
more zealously, and at the next success- 
ful cast I would concentrate my mind 
and confine my efforts to the matter in 
hand—a fair fight and a bloodless vic- 
tory. . 

sdiemcipinnilltindianengn 


MEMBERS OF. AFRICAN EXPEDI- 
‘TION KILLED — 

ORD has just been received from 

the Belgian Congo that William 
Stowell and Joseph R. Armstrong, men- 
bers of the Smithsonian Institution— 
Universal Film Co. expedition were 
killed in a railroad wreck and that sev 
eral other members were badly injured. 
The expedition, which sailed from New 
York last July was headed by Edmund 
Heller, one of the Governors of FOREST 
AND STREAM, and was sent out for the 
purpose of collecting and photographing 
the wild life of the dark continent. No 
particulars of the sad accident have 3 
yet reached this country. t 
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for Sportsmen 


Prices Mentioned Include Delivery Charges to 
Any Address in the United States or Canada. 


DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Lruette. This in 
structive and inteiesting work covers the his- 
tory, breeding anu training of these useiul 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. The careiuily written articles on the 
early history of the breed, family characteristics 
and the strong and weak points of the important 
dogs whose names appear in later-day pedi- 
grees are of utmost value to the breeder. Those 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest 
state of efficiency either as companions or for 
hunting will fod one mpeereree ant practical 
instructions on the subjects of general training, “ : = 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on 3 ae : ; Transportation Service by both 
squirrels, eee passat? etc, ¥ var = ; Rail and Water as far South as 
important chapters evote to the aws oO s °. 
breeding, kennel management, preparation for ‘ Old Point. Comfort was ever 
and handling in the show ring, diseases and better! , 
treatment and many hints and instructions of ERE’S comfort, health and happy excite- 
great value to breeders and owners. In _cart- ment for you from early morn to dewy . 
ridge board covers. $1.00 net. eve. 
No matter what you want in a vacation, 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
for immediate record of all events and trans- : The Chamberlin has it. : 
ictions, relieving the owner from risk of for- Hote. t Is i eae a vo role —s Be 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to meade . - rated by The Chamberlin, 
memory. Black seal. $2.00 net. ip = it $s oo ing?—right, the salt water 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. C E bathing in the big Mosaic, Sun-lit Sea Pool 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of HAMB RLIN . : is great. és si: ceheens See 
s unshine ?—we 


information concerning the management, ‘rain- 

ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard with it, ozone too. 

and watch dogs. With many illustrations, 50c. z 7: Ree Is it Southern Cooking?—not a 

net, ‘ , Y ‘‘Mammy” in the South can beat The 
THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. is ey aS 

A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his “ AS 9 aes teanteneth oh at Vich 

own kennel manager. <A_ full description is : Ge —_ Carlsbad, Nauh ee nae 

given of the best types and standards of dogs. : * “ é , Carlsbad, Nauheim or Harrogate, 

Illustrated. $1.00. : ‘ ; ; Pe : under the best professional skill. 

: aes But perhaps the most fascinating 


DOG TRAINING VS. BREAKING. By 8. T. ee side of all is the Social Life, for here 
‘ mingle Society and the Army. Naval 


Hammond. Asplendid practical volume on eran 
Dog Training to which is added a chapter of ees and Aeronautical representatives of 
practical instruction on the training of pet s our own country as nowhere else on 
dogs; 165 pages. Price $1.00. the continent. 

FOX HOUND, THE By Rogert D. Williams. In any event, write for our special 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound,”’ Discusses types, booklet, ‘‘Golf’’—it contains the first 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever 
the other practical points relating to the use published in America. 
ae care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. $1.00 Add: : GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fert M. Va, 

NEW YORK OFFICE: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. As i 1270 Broadway, Cook’s Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster’ 
at any of his offices. 


in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox. terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. $1.00 net. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A.. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
ard pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on the Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
oie ge Legenne, News Besoking, Sointind 
nstinct, acking, anging, etrieving, Gun s , 
Shyness, Foutea’ and 8 Wisk Conditioning, Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife are made of 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus the finest tempered steel for Forest anp STREAM. 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00 net; The Hunting Knife is patterned after the cele- 
cloth, $1.50. net. brated “Nessmuk” design. The Camp Ax is of a 
NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8S. T. Hammond. A design most popular with experienced woodsmen. The fifteen 
most practical book for the dog fancier, based inch handle makes a most convenient size for wearing on 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that the belt, 
: gS = pacmeseaely pune dogs, a a 
oo much medicine. ontents—Nursing, Clean- 
lit <— Diet, "a ores Kennel ‘and jane . Four Dollars secures Forest and Stream for two years with 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, either Hunting Knif Camp . ther 
crilepeg. ae er, Eesemna, Need of pees H f ay Ax with leat belt sheath 
are, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous ree of additional expense. 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 


pages, $1.00 net. 
NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 


ORDER FROM 
FOREST “> STREAM, 9 East 40th st., New York, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Book Department 
9 E. 40th St. ’ N. Y. City, N.Y. 


Outdoor Books (Gp Uf at Old Point @ujort 
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UMC 


Remington .380 Pistol 


A CASSIAR HUNT 
IN NINETEEN-SIX 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


INALLY we headed back to Tele- 
F graph Creek as it was getting late 

in the season and the possibility of 
getting frozen in did not appeal strongly 
to us. Owing to the snow and rain we 
had run into for some days, the hides and 
scalps were too wet to keep so we made 
a good camp at Dease Lake and dried 
them out. While camped there Warbur- 
ton Pike came along from his gold mine 
and we travelled along together to Tele- 
graph Creek camping together at night. 
He has written two books that every- 
one should own or at least read, “The 
Barren Grounds of Northern Canada,” 
and “Through the Sub--arctic Forest.” 
He died a year or two ago and it is a 
great pity that some one close to him 
could not have urged him to write more 
of the great North Country where he 
spent the best days of his life, but his 
two books are classics of their kind and 
will always be sought after. 

As the last boat had left for Wrangel, 
we had a carpenter make a scow, and 
putting all our stuff on board, set off 
after bidding good-bye to all our new 
friends at Telegraph Creek. As a pros- 
pector volunteered to steer the scow down 
the river in return for his grub, we 
agreed as we did not want to take any 
chances of further delays and he ran 
us through the rapids in good shape and 
down the river, dodging sandbars and 
tree stumps and brought us safely to 


Wrangel. Here we heard we could not gei 
a boat to Vancouver for a week, so sev- 
eralvof us including Pike, hired a cabin 
launch the “Far Niente” and went up to 
the Le Conte glacier and shot ducks along 


[N hunting, fishing or camping — you need a sidearm. An ac- 

curate, dependable and safe automatic pistol, in addition to 
your rifle or shotgun, is what every sportsman requires and 
what many sportsmen carry. 


The NEW Remington .380 caliber automatic pistol has points of 
construction, safety and design which make it a superior arm for 
outdoor use or home protection. This pistol carries seven cartrid=- 
ges in the magazine and one additional cartridge in the chamber. 


Three safety features, one entirely new in the pistol field, make 
this weapon completely safe, If the magazine is removed with a 
cartridge left in the chamber, the pistol absolutely cannot be fired. 
An automatic grip safety prevents discharge unless the handle 
is grasped and the trigger pulled at the same time. A thumb- 
operated safety lever permits the arm to be carried cocked with 
entire safety. 


The NEW Remington is light, compact and well balanced. The 
pistol fires one shot each time the trigger is pulled, automatically 
ejects the empty shell and re-loads ready to fire. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Takes any standard .380 rimless pistol car- 
tridge; hammerless with side ejection; three separate safety de~ 
vices; length 6 5/8 inches; width 9/10 inch; weight, 21 ounces; 
hard rubber stocks; dull black finish; matted barrel; made only 
in one caliber, one style, one finish. 


Write for Model 51 Folder mentioning this maga- 
zine, ang see your nearest Remington UMC dealer. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Incorporated 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


the marshes in the Bay and had a very 
goed time. The ducks were in -thou- 
sands and we got quite a lot considering 
the only way we could shoot them was 
while walking aleng, as we had no de- 
coys. Mallards, Teal and Widgeon were 
‘tthe most common and great flocks of 
geese were to be seen everywhere. The 
days passed quickly and we returned to 
Wrangel where we soon caught a boat 
back to Vancouver and were home in a 
short time. 


N the trip “W” and I saw the fol- 

lowing animals which were entered 

in our note books each night, and 

whenever estimated, as was only done in 

the case of caribou, a conservative esti- 

mate was always given so as net to be 
over the correct numbers. 


Wolverine 
Black bear 


I have neglected to say how “W” 
worked out as a hunting companion. Al? 
I need say is that I was lucky in getting 
in touch with him and hope that some 
day we will go back again. 
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HANDSOME FUR SETS MADE-TO-ORDER 


From Furs of Your Own Catch 


Al the present high prices of ready-made furs it will pay you to 
have your furs made into serviceable wearing apparel. You can 
SAVE 30% TO 50% by getting your furs this way. You furnish the 
skins and we tan and make them up at reasonable prices. You get 
greater satisfaction by having your furs made-to-order. They are 
made the way you want them. The materials used are the best 
money can buy. You get better furs than you can buy ready-made 
because you select your skins yourself and know what you are 
getting. 

ALL WORK IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 

Over 55 years in the fur business is proof of our reli- 

ability. Located in the center of the United States, 

our work goes to every state in the union. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


giving many beautiful photographs, prices and interesting informa- 
tion about making fur sets, coats, caps, gloves, rugs, robes, etc. 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 


H. Willar d, Son & Company ps 3 bout Gn << i, a 


“The Old Reliable Fur House’”’ Established 1864 The. catalog gives many other 


styles that can be made from 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA mink and all other furs as well. 


The Wilbur shotgun peep ht will revolutionize 
wing shooting; no excuse te = x ened ee ees 


and 
. Teaches yee ss tof ceae shooting; 
ase the score of the trap shooter; corrects 
the faults of of old shooters; shows ‘sew te lead your 
birds; compels proper handling of gun: puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
matty de of Bind Se ae” - ifstantly and rigidly : 
ade oO stee. clam) stan 
on breech of barrels. Fast cough for wa in snap fend for ho Ne 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
kay ob Ee ae want 2s ee barrel, L ! 
n 
wi’ calles tle malian eset eee In Range at Last! 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is e e 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- Send Wo Me 556 —after tracking him all day. 
solutely — UESS . 
MADE IN 12 and 20- GAUGE ONLY. Not made these Now for a quick, accurate shot 
for single-barrel or pump gu’ d h d It 
oe of ae te with full instructions in and a handsome peit. 
Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” M 
116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. Broadcloth Gray Flannel. make hard shots easy. This 
Comnbintiee Rear Sight centers 
sateen faced neckband. ; the eye on the 
ot we offer you two for ouly #6.16. { J front sight; does 
Catch Fish, Sere cacti reese eer ee ein i Tete eee 
umbers, with the : eid 
catches theme like say: pes, Siches tics. ein pone ey sey poate: Samees 
allsizes.. Write say trap cat rice list, and free : shakeloose.Sead for 
fee oon bait known for attracting all kinds FREE BOOK 
i Ss. le . Gregory, 206, Lebanon, Mo. p 
' on complete line; 
s : Beem gives hints on 
. eet shooting, care of 
‘Heddon : ; ¥ im guns, etc. 
Bait Casting Reels Oriental ( pi Lyman Gun Sight 
Jim Heddo 2-Piece Rods Li aypt Wop r 75¢ f I ‘ 4 ration, 


Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
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WEISS Alpine Binoculars 


al- ; 
ae light, oot. So powerful they bring the object within apparently 


one 
with 


one-eighth of the actual distance.. Invaluable for hunters, 


yachtsmen, tourists, foresters, range-finders, mounted 
police, cattlemen, army officers. 


“The Telephone of Sight’’ 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, a great 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far-distant objects; 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Ss 0x aa WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. S20." 
THE AMERICAN ANGLER 


THE ONLY ALL-ANGLING MAGAZINE 
Covers every phase’ of angling; contains well-written, beautifully illustrated stories for and by sales 
how to get the best sport near home; stories of famous angling waters by noted anglers who have “been 
there’ and know how to write; daring, original and timely opinions on matters p‘scatorial; amateur tackle- 
making; fly, bait and surf tournament semine. Salt water angling is generously treated and angling humor is 
ustrated, Published monthly 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER : 


during the past year has had the most notable list of contributors of any magazine - America, including: 
Hough, Dr. Henry bse Dyke, Fred N. Peet, Ellis Parker Butler, Dr. Robert T. Mo: bert H. 


Portability. 


delightfully ilh 


Bishop, Hon. Chase 8. 


George M. LaBranche, — Rhead, Charles Zibeon Southard, 


born, Dan Beard, Ernest 
Jordan, Graham H. Harris, Dr. William C. Kendall, Gen. “Geman W. Wingat: 
wood, Dr. W. Edward Halsey, Van os Heilner, William Loeb, Jr., Charles Antoine and two hundred 


other literary, scientific and angling authori 


Send in Your Sylnsaionben Now. United States, $2.00—Canada, $2. ae Cee $2.60. 


Special Trial Subscription, Six Numbers, $1.00. 


Single Copies, 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 33 33 1412 Broadway, New York 





SALE U. S..ARMY GOODS 
From QUARTERMASTER’ 8 DEPT, 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government goods—from an army hat cord, to a. battleship. 
Our catalog, 344, containing over 1,000 illustrations of articles for field service, camping, outing, 


etc., mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. 


THE WAR IS OVER—BUY NOW 
Army Sweaters $5. Sheepskin Vests 
Hunting or Shell Bags é Army @orsehide Leather Gloves 
Army Gray Wool Blankets i Army Wool Socks 
Army Olive Drab Wool Blankets 7.50 Army Officer’s Raincoats é 
Wool Shirts (Olive Drab)..... 4.50 and 5.50 Officer’s Sheepskin Coats .......-.se.0.- e 
Army Shoes 8.00 Rubber Boots 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc., 245 West 42nd.St,, New York City 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


OR BUY YOUR 


RAW FURS 


Old Furs Remodeled 


SEND FOR PRICES 


ae 7 sane es back at peace oe ee 
BIG FUR COAT CATALOG the extensive varéna at fuis’ by’ women 
everywhere, 


You can dispose of the furs you trap at the 
and our best market —. a sending them to me— 


FUR PRICE LIST | Liget more for sy cosck catch than I expected—and sil 


ship to you from now o 


FREE—Every Trapper Needs It— pail Pond 
FR 


A $1.00 Tube of TRIUMPH BAIT 


list is simple; y t your money by return 
Thave Sone ‘a world-wide reputation 


id a ay for price list, 
ing slips “and shipping tags. 


ioe toot | EL LOUNS BRIMBERG 


26 West 26th St vert 3 NY Citys 


ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR CO. 


707-09 West Clark St. ALBERT LEA, MINN. HUNTING 


jon Private Preserve 


¢g 1920 OLD FISHERMAN’S 


CALENDAR 


GIVES SIGNS FOR 1920 Dogs 


SS Oe BOB ARMSTRONG 


CRS SO 


Plenty of Birds 
and Guides Supplied 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE SHOOTING OF 
THE RARA AVIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9} 


happened twice that day. I had never 
seen it before, and I never have since. 

Presently a large, light-colored duck 
came up the shore, flying very swiftly 
and passed over the decoys going like an 
express train. Bringing the gun up be- 
hind him, I gave it a sharp swing ahead, 
and pulled the trigger, making a clean 
kill. The duck was going so fast that it 
“skipped” two or three times on strik- 
ing the water, similar to a thrown clam 
shell. When I brought the bird in, I found 
I had killed a fine drake canvas-back. It 
was the first one I had-ever seen in the 
flesh, but I recognized it by the homely 
head, and the pure white canvas belt 
around its body. 


3 the day drew to a close, the wind 

was still blowing hard, and I no- 

ticed a number of ducks flying 
across the meadows to the Crab Pond. 
This promised well for some evening 
shooting, so taking up my decoys, I rowed 
around the shore, through the north en- 
trance into the pond, where I placed a 
few decoys out from the north bank, and 
covering my box awaited developments; 


| but my luck seemed to have deserted me, 


and for a long time nothing came my 
way. When, just as the last glimmer 
of daylight was fading in the gloom of 
night, a large flock of widgeons, whistling 
like a lot of school boys, came quarter- 
ing down wind over the decoys. They 
were flying very fast, and as I rose to 
shoot, I saw the head of the flock. were 
going to bunch. Giving them a lead of 
at least a yard, I pulled the trigger, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing three of 
them drop like stones. At the report, the 
remainder of the flock flared up in the 
air, and one bird, in the center of them, 
shone for an instant, white against the 
blackness of the descending night. This 
bird I quickly covered, and as the thin 
stream of fire flashed from my second 
barrel, I saw the duck collapse, appar- 
ently dead in the air. 

The surface of the--water, was as black 
as ink as I waded out, and I considered 
myself lucky, when I had found the first 
three birds killed.’ They were near the 
shore, but the last one fell farther out, 
and search as I might, I failed to find it. 
This bothered me, for I have always 
made it a point to gather everythinz 
shot down, if it were possible to do so. 

Placing the three ducks in the boat, I 
quickly gathered up my decoys. Then 
standing erect in the sneak box and 
spreading out my coat, while I steered 
with an oar in the other hand, the north- 
gest gale quickly carried me across the 
pond, and I struck the bank near the 
southern outlet. This gave me an idea 
of the possible drift of the lost bird, and 
indicated where I might find it in the 
morning, unless it should strike the out- 
let and so drift down the bay. 

The other shooters were all in when I 
arrived at the house. A few had -done 
better than I, still I had what would be 
called a splendid string in these days, 
and I felt well satisfied, until I would 
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think of the last bird shot at. It was 
strange, but there seemed to be some- 
thing different about this duck. It stood 
out among the others so white, in that 
brief instant before I shot, that I could 
not get it out of my mind. 

It was Saturday night and I deter- 
mined to be around early the next morn- 
ing to look for it. Standing up in the 
cold wind, coming across the pond and 
down the creek, had chilled me to the 
bone, and I certainly did enjoy the hot 
supper we now sat down to. Never did 
sizzling hot coffee taste better, and I did 
valiant service before laying down my 
knife and fork, but at last we were sat- 
isfied, and drawing back from the table, 
repaired to the lounging room, where 
drawn up in the usual half circle, before 
the blazing log fire, we compared notes, 
and talked over the day’s happenings. 


RISING just ‘after sunrise on Sun- 

day morning, I quietly left the 

house, and walked rapidly across 
the meadow, towards the southern outlet 
gf the Crab Pond. It was a beautiful 
morning; the sun shone brightly, and a 
pleasant wind ‘was blowing, while from 
the distant Dry Flats came the gabble of 
feeding wild geese. Soon I came to the 
outlet of the pond, and there on a little 
whisp of duck grass, at the very verge 


*‘ of the outlet, lay my rara avis, a beauti- 


ful drake of a species entirely unknown 
to me. He lay on his back with his 
wings folded, just as the tide had left 
him. The rays of the sun, falling on his 
iridescent velvet head, made it glow like 
aruby. Reverently I picked him up and 
admired his beauty. He was a plump 
bird, shaped like a wédgeon, but of an 
entirely different color effect, having 
much mote white in its plumage. His 
head was red, something like a red-head, 
but of a deeper wine color. It being 
the mating season, he was decked out 
in his wedding garments. Tenderly I 
smoothed his feathers and bore him to 
the house, where no one could name him, 
not even Bill Miller. Some said it was 
a hybrid red-head-widgeon, but in later 
years I have been led to believe it was 


' a remarkably fine specimen of the Euro- 


pean Widgeon. I was a boy then of 
eighteen, and in forty-seven more years 
shooting on the beautiful Barnegat, I 
have never killed another like him, 

v 


Forty-five years ago the European 


widgeon was indeed a rare bird, but of | 


late years it has .been frequently re- 
corded. The bird men have noted its cap- 
ture in about sixteen states and pro- 
uinces, of which New Jersey is one. The 
records go back to the decade between 
1870 and 1880, and indeed the New Jer- 
sey record, we believe, was 1883. The 
European widgeon, though still a scarce 
bird seems % be growing more plentiful 
as the years go by.—[ED1ToRS.] 
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‘WATERPROOF _HUNTING 
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A cap that affords 

real protection and 

service under the 

hardest conditions. Made of 

Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 

nel, kas rubberized lining, which 

makes it absolutely waterproof. 

Cap has Fur or nnel inside 

band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for dautoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Mone 
Order for $2.60. Write for booklet of 
ether styles, including Auto Caps. 


ce eee 
corey 
"PRICE 
$2.50 


Derr. S 


rl BAN 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


This is Johnny 
Johnson, the great- 
est hunter on the 
South Carolina 
Coast. His record 
of 16 deer without 
a miss was made 
with an Ithaca Gun 
oaded with buck- 
shot. He shootsan 
Ithaca because it is 
the best gun on 
earth, 


Catalog free. 


ing war tax, $45 


JONES HAT COMPANY itis'SS0ai 


‘and up. Single trap 


guns, including war 
tax, from $700 down. 


& ITHACA GUN co. 


Box 25 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ukulele, Rawallan Guitar, Violin, 
oe Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


———— = WILD DUCKS 
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Ladies’ and Men’s Fur Cone 
Muffs, Fur Rugs, 
made to order from your s. cr 
or from furs you buy cheap from 
trappers. cost much less than the 
same > articles purchased ready-made. 
We own and operate the largest fur 
| ye and dressing plant in the 
and are eéperially prepared to 

reat consumer cost on furs by this 
direct ee one catch to fac- 
tory and back 

BEAUTIFUL # FUR FREE 


Its ie i Se enieteenns tell exactly 
what you want to know about styles of 
furs, cost of tanning and dressing, cost 
of making various furs, rugs, ete. Send 
for this catalog today. It’s Free.. 


JONAS BROS., TAS PURRIERS 


AND FURRIERS , 
1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


FinestScotch Wool'Tennis Sodete white, 
1.50 


No.10 c black, heather 
hite, witeakse crem, Sisbe cs 


No. 15 * omy 's Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
heather tno fet feet 05), & pait be mcr ~_ ae 
en’s Scotch Woo 


No. 20 *; white, white with —— 3. 300 


clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair... 
Complgtd tne Coli Tennis and —an 


Stewart $ porting Sales ales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St.,N. ¥. 


Purchased from Quartermasters Dept. 


Offered at prices far below government cost. 


A FEW SPECIALS 


Blankets, 0. D., 66 x 84 
Leather Jerkins, wool, cloth lined.. 


Army Socks 
Army Poncho 


y Officers’ Raincoats 
35c pr., 3 prs. for s 
5 


All Wool Underwear, garment 
Hip Rubber Boots 
Hunting Caps, reversible, red lined. . 


Overseas Caps, $1.00 
Wool Sweater 4.75 Hunting , Coats ase 


Army Shirts. . 


Send 4c postage for Catalog “‘N-12” 
illustrating hundreds of other articles 
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Fishermen Everywhere 


who are interested 
to know about the 


BIG FISH of FLORIDA WATERS 


should send for a copy of 


RINALDPS GUIDE 
of SOUTH FLORIDA 


It contains over 500 pages with 300 illustrations. 
BIG SECTION ON FLORIDA FISHING 


Chapters on Florida Golf, Florida’s Beautiful Lakes 
and Rivers, its Wonderful Bird Life, its Agricultural 


Possibilities and Other Topics. 
Post 
Paid 50c 


RINALDI PRINTERY 
A Country of Fish and Game 


TAMPA . FLORIDA 
NEWFOUNDLAND {333212889 soem 
, Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
illustrated 





















be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, New Foundland 
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PINE BLUFF INN 
PINE BLUFF, N. C. 


Opened November roth 


Excellent Quail Hunting, Wild Tur- 
key and Wild Boar, Horseback Riding, 
Golf, Mid-winter Canoeing. 


Illustrated Booklet on request. 
PAUL MacFAR 





TARGET 
and TRAP SHOOTING 


13th Annual Mid-Winter 
Handicap Tournament, 
Jan. 19th to 24th, 1920 
$40,000 in Money and Trophies. 
Weekly Trapshooting Tourna- 
ments in full swing. Legget 
Ideal Traps. vents scheduled 
for professional and amateur. 
GOLF—Four 18-hole champion- 
ship courses. Fair greens are 
better than ever before. 
RACING—Fiat races. Harness 
races. Steeplechase. Weekly 
purse events the season through. 
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CAROLINA HOTEL iY 0 RI A AN , 
NOW OPEN RIALAND SK 















Special Rates until Jan. 15 
HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
open early in January. 

For reservations address 
General Offices, Pinehurst, N. C. 
or LEONARD TUFTS, 

Congress , 







For Live, Healthful Winter Sport 


Write for interesting Catalog of Ski, 
Toboggans and Snow Shoes—free. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Ellis and Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 



































SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 

Hyde Point, North Carolina. Finest quail shoot- 
ing in the South. Twenty thousand acte preserve 
of W. Gould Brokaw who has offered his preserve 
and his house to be used as a club house this year. 
Open only to sportsmen of recognized social clubs. 
As this year is the first year the club has been 
open, there will be no charge for initiation or 
dues. For information, apply to BRUCE E. 
CARTWRIGHT, P. O. Trinity, Randolph County, 
North Carolina, 





GUNS 
AMMUNITION 
GUN WORK 
c..0O0TERS SUPPLIES 
T. T. Pierce 
Arms and Ammunition Expert 


258 W. 84th ot. New York City. 








MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS 
Send 2c stamp today for Holiday list of guaranteed 
rebuilt motorcycles. All makes—Harley, Thor, Excel- 
sior, Indian, Reading Standard, singles or twins. Better 
buys than new. Save half 


THE WESTER 
p80 HAYUTIN BLDG. 





DENVER, COLO. 
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FLY-FISHING FOR THE 
SEA POLLOCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


shrimp half chewed that flashed brightly. 

No need to hook him, he had hooked 
himself, and that heavy salmon rod bent 
and shivered at the shock, while the ree} 
ran out a full fifty yards in that first 
rush. The battle was on. 

I heard once of a salmon fisherman 
who, having prepared to cast the fly for 
this silver warrior, got a rise, saw the 
huge fish come lunging at his lure, only 
to miss and the fisherman reeled in, went 
home thanking God he had not hooked 
the fierce game. There were times when 
I looked at my fifty-dollar salmon rod 
and sympathized with. that fisherman. 
I’d a good deal rather break an arm than 
break that rod. There were times when 
I vaguely wondered whether I ought not 
cut the line and try some other and less- 
prized tackle. Still, I hung on, because 
there seemed nothing else to do. How 
long we fought there I do not know, 
but at last he went away with my leader, * 
fly and a yard or so of lige and left us 
there drifting in the fog wreaths and 
wondering which way our powerboat lay. 
Then I got an idea. 

Sea water plays tricks with enamelled 
silk lines, so I reeled on a heavy cutty- 
hunk linen bass line. Also gut will bear 
watching after it has been thoroughly 
soaked in the briny, so I put on a limp 
copper leader and looped on the fly. We 
made up tide again with the power boat, 
and waited to sight once more the leaping 
school. 

Suddenly we were in the midst of them 
again, and I sent the fly soaring as far 
as I could cast. This time there was no 
delay. Out there in the leaping host a 
heavy fish took the lure, and I struck 
strongly, by instinct. 

There was no way of telling what hap- 
pened at.first, for fish were leaping every- 
where, but as we drifted down tide, and 
out of the school, I could see my catch— 
a magnificent fish of twenty odd pounds. 
This time I forgot all care of tackle and 
put in all the rod and line would stand. 

Not soon shall I forget that first pol- 
lock. He put up as game a fight as any 
bass or salmon I ever hooked. But he 
was caught deep down in the throat and 
he came in at last, pulling away from 
me mightily, to be lifted from the shining 
water into the boat—our first pollock 
taken on a fly! ‘ 

We had many more, but strangely few 
strikes considering the hordes of fish we 
cast among. Once in a while we hooked 
one foul. But right there I learned an- 
other thing about the pollock. He is as 
hard to lure, even in his schooling mad- 
ness, as is the salmon in the narrow pools 
of some inland stream. Unless you have 
a different side of him than we got that 
day, two or three fish a day will be a 
good bag taken on the fly. But, here is 
the point: three fish taken that way are 
finer sport than a boatload taken by gig 
or devil or net. He is the gray bass of 
the ocean, is the sea pollock, and he is 
worthy of your study and work and lore. 
You will need all these expedients when 
you grapple with this warrior. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The PARKER CARRIED off MOST of the HONORS 


at the big 
WESTY HOGAN SHOOT--SEPT. 9-13, 1919 


Woolfolk Henderson won the WESTY HOGAN INTRODUCTORY, scoring 119x120. 

Mr. Henderson tied for the WESTY HOGAN CHAMPIONSHIP with a score of 99x100, and finished 
second in the shoot-off, scoring 39x40. 

G. M. McCutcheon and G. W. Blake tied for first in WESTY HOGAN HANDICAP, scoring 97x100. 

In the shoot-off Mr. McCutcheon won by breaking 50 straight; Mr. Blake, 49x50. 


The duPont 18-yd. Championship was won by Mr. Henderson with a score of 98x100, breaking his first 
67 straight. é ’ 
Mr. Henderson also won the ATLANTIC CITY CUP, the high-average trophy, 472x480. 
Targets — to Mr. Henderson for — program are as follows: 
6-yard targets (registered — 


18: -yard targets (reistered) 
22-yard targets (registered) 


119x120 
781x800 
In winning these al honors all three shooters used enanes GUNS. 


sign 
That much of this er shooting was done under unfavorable Pactns pa aac “almost @& 
gale’ blowing some of the time, speaks volumes for the regularity of PARKER patte 


PARKER BROS. cuter... Meriden, st U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray Street 
« <A. W. DuBray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. 0. Box #02, San Francisco 


Newton Arms and Ammunition 


2 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Hunting Clothing, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition and all 
Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 


Shown in our Catalogue No. 80 ready for mailing 
Send 10c. to partly cover cost 


Schoverling Daly & Gales’ 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tc handle nc leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 

hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 

used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 

z Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
» Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED 


302-304 Broadway 
New York 


Quin Your) Adteis in first class condition. Write me details 


The Ruiversity of Chiragn 


(Div. 26), Chicago, Chicago | 


including price and where it may be seen. 
H. E. Stowell, Syracuse, New York, 


HOME Sxzes: 
STUDY een A Barnegat suneh-box. Must be new * 
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GAIN and again we were in among 
them. Once or twice we had an- 
other fish on, but only for a mo- 
ment, and suddenly they vanished. They 
just dove down in the shimmering deeps 
and left us there, wondering where they 
had gone. Some summons from their 
commander perhaps had sent this glitter- 
ing army of pearl-gray warriors deep 
into the tides that swirled around Indian 
Island and Campobello’s ragged rocks. 
Then I saw why my sick friend of old had 
raved about the gray army of fish in a 
rainbow sea. 

As we lay off the rugged islands of red 
stone, crowned with feathery spruce and 
fir, the sea growing calm under the fog 
wreaths, a huge whale rolled up so near 
us that his blowing made us jump, and 
the long heave of the water from his 
sides rocked our tiny boat, as he dove 
again. The fog closed in once more and 
we lay in silence profound, watching the 
clear tides swirl beneath our boat, watch- 
ing while schools of herring passed and 
passed in their pilgrimage. The shrimp- 
hoppers of the sea had gone and with 
them the schooiing pollock, but as we 
pushed our way quietly through the fog 
with the sun shining overhead and the 
rippling waters clear as crystal below 
our keel, we saw just for an instant what 
he of old had seen when the vision of 
it lightened his hour of pain. One more © 
school rose below us, and as we drifted 
on in silence, the sun was just right, 
shining through the whisps of fog and 
sparkling on that crystal pure water 
where the huge fish leaped in spray and 
we saw a myriad tiny rainbows of opal 
mist and for another instant saw the 
gray army glistening in the light amidst 
a sea of a thousand tiny rainbows. Then 
they vanished. The “sea geese” and gulls 
flew in flocks for the spruce crowned 
rocks, and we, eating our lobsters now in 
peace, sped home to the purr of the motor 
and the memory of a great day’s sport 
in the tides of Fundy, off Campobello’s 
lovely shore. 


A RACOON EXPLORES 
NEW COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


in the Gulf of Mexico which harbored 
untold thousands, and yet, although 
they were not molested, I seldom saw 
one in daytime.” 

It would take many pages to describe 
the nightly bombardment of the two 
weeks that followed. Finding that pic- 
tures taken in the same spot meant many 
duplications in coon portraiture. we tried 
each night to select some new place, and, 
by arranging the bait differently, thereby 
obtained a greater variety in position 
and surroundings. 

The day before leaving camp my guide 
and I endeavored to arrange for a con- 
cluding picture that would be in striking 
contrast to all the others. A thread 15 
feet long was baited every half foot with 
cheese, and one end was suspended from 
the upper half of a maple tree. A fish- 
duck, shot for the purpose, was made the 
final goal at the end of the string. The 
result of this experiment is shown in the 
final picture of this coon 
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A MANUAL OF WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


The sportsman must move at just the 
right speed, the amount of rowing de- 
pending of course upon the speed with 
which the wind is drifting the boat. 

As the boat draws nearer, the ducks 
increase their speed until they are swim- 
ming their very fastest. The distance 
between pursuer and pursued is short- 
ened so very gradually that the ducks 
are not frightened into taking flight. 

The ducks cannot take flight by 
jumping with the wind, straight away 
from the boat, and they do not want to 
stop swimming and turn and jump 
against the wind toward the boat. So they 
keep on swimming their fastest while 
the hunter draws gradually in range. 

The ducks, realizing they cannot es- 
cape by swimming, are now thoroughly 
frightened. Sometimes they dive but 
not often under these conditions as they 
seem to want to keep the boat in sight. 

Finally their nerves can stand the 
strain no longer. They turn, jump into 
the wind and for a few brief seconds 
fly towards the boat as they are getting 
under headway. A moment later they 
swing off to the right and left and are 
rushing away down wind at great speed. 

The hunter cannot always get within 
range while the birds are still on the 
water. But those few seconds while 
they are flying toward the boat draw the 
birds within gun-shot and then the shoot- 
ing must be done. The more wind the 
more successful the plan. 

The sport is exciting, the shooting fast 
for the moments while the ducks are 
‘within range, and the shots from an, un- 
steady boat are difficult as the birds are 
coming swiftly head on or rushing off to 
either side. I have had some good days 
hunting ducks in this manner, but have 
been more successful with the ruddies 
than with any other species. The larger 
ducks are often too wary to permit the 
approach of the boat. 


THE MASKED DUCK ’ 


HE masked duck, length fourteen 

or fifteen inches, is related to the 

ruddyduck, but is only an acci- 
dental visitor within our boundaries. It 
flies swiftly like the ruddy and is also 
an expert diver, but does not go in as 
large flocks as its more common relative. 
Its flesh is good when the diet is right. 

Male: Head, excepting throat, black; 
throat, nape, neck, back and upper tail 
coverts dark cinnamon; lower back and 
rump brownish black; breast, dark cin- 
namon paling to reddish buff; wings, 
dark brown with white speculum; tail, 
dark brown; bill, bluish gray; legs and 
feet brown. 

Female: Crown black, rest of head 
buff; stripe from bill through eye to 
occiput, and one from gape to occiput 
black; neck, brownish buff; upper parts 
black; wings, dark brown with white 
secplum; tail, dark brown; under parts 
ochraceous spotted on breast with black; 
bill, legs and feet brown. Female smaller 
than male bird. 

Next Article: Sea-ducks (continued) 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not to 
be transferred until the dog has been re- 
ceived and found to be satisfactory. 
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PAIR OF CHOICE FEMALE SETTERS HIGH- 
ly bred, sire and dam, shooting dogs; whelped 
May Ist; $35 each. “Blacksmith,” East Wood- 
stock, Conn. 


PURE BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUND 
puppies, either sex; long eared, black and_ tan; 
suitable for fox or coon. Stamp. C. E. Hunt, 
R. No. 3, Floris, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
i ress: Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 

inois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no chafge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. » Hot 


Springs, Arkansas, 


J KANNOFSKY ota! 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 


is and manufacturing pw a spe ° 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and ceails 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


REVEILLE LEATHER LEGGINGS 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR USES 


In Styles and Leathers 


For the Motorist, Sports- 
man, Equestrian, Police and 
Others. 

Dealers should get our cat- 
alog, buy and make satis- 
fied customers. 

If not carried by your deal- 
er, write direct to 


REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood kKen- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon an 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
runded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 


THOROUGHBRED PIGEONS, SPANIELS, 
= terriers. Perry, 7115 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 
inois. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $20; f 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. \ 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED — GIVE 
price, description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


Own a Ford Cruiser 
and travel where you please, independent of 
railroads and hote! Our Cruiser Outfit — 
See means So ane makes this 
easy. mplete outfit includes tent, mattress, 
stoves, furniture, cookiug utensils, etc.—a home 
on wheels for week ends and extended outdoor 
trips. Not a TraILeR. Write for illustrated 
descriptive folder. 


Cruiser Motor Car Co. #3, Jobs* 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 

*-~ 2 to 6 at $3.75. 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt’ of price. 
Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens, Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 

shoe. Send for Free Cataleg to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, "22 Main Street 


SENG OR THESE BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PLAN FUTURE HOMES 
NOW WITH ECONOMY 
“——~ PLANS OF 


0 
CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, 

d adaptability 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $2.50 for all 3 above 


oe = get a of 75 
pec: ans, aiso 
Garage folder. FR EE 
EXTRA—“Little Bungalows,”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3,000; 50c, 
Money back if not satished 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
261 California Building, Log Angeles 


1800 to 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
NOTES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Watch him closely some summer morn- 
ing at dawn as he sits chewing a piece 
of clover on your lawn, his big wide- 
awake eyes, his long ears cocked one this 
way, one the other, and his nose also on 
the alert. 

Having accumulated as much informa- 
tion as he cares for, the rubbit’s big hind 
legs (which account for half his odd ap- 
pearance) are ready to impel him in any 
| direction, or for that matter in several 
directions, one after the other. Other 
| leaping animals, like the kangaroo, have 
| a long tail which, doubtless, helps to 
steady them in straight away work, but 
the rabbit is unencumbered by any such 
paraphernalia. His posterior parts are 
for jumping in the abstract, the nature 
and direction -f each jump to be deter- 
mined by his particular needs at the 
| time when it is made.—J. T. N. 
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New Pleasures 


In Boating 


With a Lockwood- 
Ash Row Boat Engine 
new boating pleasures 
are in store for you. 
On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, pic- 
nicking or hunt- 
ing, you can ex- 
plore new fields. § 
You can glide 
through the nar- 
_Tows, across the 
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SASS BARRE 


Here--Mr. Sportsman fs the boot you've been longing for--so' il 
@ light and pliable that you can tramp all day init without get 
¥ ting footsore; built to give you years of gruelling service. 


sRussells “Ike 
Sees 


k your dealer for “Ike W: & 
LOCK WOOD-ASH fees teupply you, write for Cal 
2003 Jackson St. W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. - 
a, Jaatene, SRD Berlin, Wisconsin 










lows.4 
Young and old can 
cnjoy this practical, 

economical sport. 
Ask for the Lockwood- 
Ash Booklet; learn 
about the 30-day 
trial plan. 
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PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 
HUNTERS and RIFLEMEX 


vd. R. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S8. 

The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly _right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. 
Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 

$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 
Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montana 


Send ns to the 


NEW PATENT 
i =e COMBINATION POCKET 
iy, )” KNIFE & REVOLVER 
Z Not merely a novelty but 
<= really a useful ‘‘gunknife.’’ 
‘-In shape and size same as 

. ordinary pocket knife. 

In service an ingenious re- 
volver and one of the best hunting knifes made. Shoots 

real 22 calibre cartridges or blanks. Excellent for 


HUNTER, FISHER OR DEFENSE 


purposes. Always reliable and safe. Cannot go off by 
itself—just as safe, as any safety revolver. Keen steel 
blade, handle, nickel plated. 

When closed, 3% in. long. Cartridge chamber and 
trigger when not in use lie concealed in ‘knife handle, 
just like knife blade. The price is $5.75. Send One 
Dollar ($1.00) and the remainder, $4.75, you pay upon 
receipt of the knife (C. 0. D.). 


DEFENDER POCKET EKENIFE CO. 
Dept. 10. 46 Broadway, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






























BRITISH CANOE ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
BELIEVE it will be of interest to 
canoeists and boating men in general 
in America to hear of the revival of the 
British Canoe Association which is being 
very vigorously proceeded with. 

As doubtlessly the case in America, 
there is now a real revival of interest in 
canoeing ahd out-of-door life, and our 
great endeavors is to encourage and 
foster this in every way. 

Not enjoying the fine facilities of 
America the sport had languished here 
somewhat prior to the war, but now the 
outlook is a very different one. Before 
very long we hope to have the pleasure 
of «a canoe cruise in the States. 

It will always be a great pleasure to 
hear from American well-wishers and 
supporters particularly now at the out- 
set. 

American canoeists visiting Great 
Britain can depend on a warm welcome 
and every assistance. 

To still farther our common aims we 
are about to produce an attractive illus- 
trated cruising and canoeing journal on 
up-to-date lines in which besides the 
Continental news we hope to make Amer- 
ican notes a special feature. For this 
purpose the editor will welcome contri- 
butions, canoeing stories, cruises, club 
notes, etc., as well as subscribers. For 
_ the same purpose and also for the Cruis- 
ing and Canoeing Bibliography in pro- 
cess of compilation, sending of canoe 
and cruising literature, magazines and 
cuttings will be gratefully received. 

With best wishes and hearty greetings 
from the enthusiastic canoeists of the Old 
World to their canoeing cousins of the 
New. 



































TO OUTWIT A CROW IS WITH A 


nai gaia 


fitted to your .22 rifle. It deadens the report noise 
se een your aim. Direct from Dealer or Factory, 


_ Send 6c in stamps for book of interesting shooling 
exptriences with Maxim Silencer. 
MAXIM SILENCER CO , 69 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 












Have your fur cap, 
gloves or other gar- 
ment made in Milwau- 
kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
give you a splendid 
job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years’ 
successful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for 
» JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING co, 
2985 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 

































































For all lubrication and 
polishing aroun: the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gun or rod. 













































Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| 15c. and 35c, Send us the name 
of & live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOH, with other necessaries 
for sportemen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
a top and screw tip) con- 

ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 


WHL F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 









DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 
Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 
feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor eas Row- 
boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 
FAMOUS gn ald BOATS. Write for Cat- 
alogue_and_ pri 
iW F. H. D :ROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
611 Erie Street ALBION, MICH. 











E. J..GoRDON SPENCER, F.R.G.S. 
Hon. Secretary, 
Biddenham, Bedford, Eng]. 
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THE HUNTING AND FISHING SKIFF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) e 


then nail on and drive in 8d. nails, five 
inches apart, along the lap, clinching the 
nails inside. It may be said, in passing, 
that no boat builder ever drives a nail 
without first boring for it with a breast 
drill, as nothing spoils more work than 
wood split by the nail driven into it. 

If she is going to be a sail boat, now 
is the best time to put in the centerboard 
trunk and mast step, before the deck 
goes on and you cannot get at them to 
work. The trunk detail is shown fh the 
plans. The posts are two strips of frame 
stock, notched an inch where they go 
into the bottom slot, and the sides two 
pieces of 12” x %” white pine, cut on the 
angles shown. Nail these to the center- 
board posts, with a daub of white lead 
and cotton cloth strips laid in the joint 
to make it water-tight, and then secure 
the trunk to the 1”, slot cut in the bottom 
board in between two of the frames, by 
long brass screws driven in from under 
through the bottom. The joint, between 
the bottom of the trunk and post notches, 
and the bottom board of the boat, should 
have a length of cotton wicking, soaked 
in white lead paint, laid in before screw- 
‘ing home, to make it watertight. The 
board itself is simply a piece of %” by 9” 
yellow pine, cut as shown, with a head 
strip nailed across the top. The edges 
had best be rounded or pointed to offer 
less resistance to the water. I like this 
dagger board better than a swinging 
trunk board, because it is easily stowed, 
and besides, the long trunk of the swing- 
ing board takes up so much cockpit 
room, while the dagger trunk is short 
and goes in flush with the forward 
thwart, and so is not in the way. 

The mast step is a piece of yellow pine, 
screwed in between two of the frames, 
butting against both of them, and 
screwed to the bottom board. The stress 
on it in sailing is very great, so do not 
make it the skimpy little thing generally 
putin. If that step splits, or is torn out, 
the mast will come down, ripping up the 


deck. The mast hole also should be re-: 


inforced with an upper deck beam, let in 
alongside the one joining the frame at 
that point, so that the mast can come 
down between them, and two short blocks 
are screwed in between them on each 
side of the mast to reinforce the strains 
on the deck planks. 

One more thing is needed; in altering 
the rowboat design to a small sail cruis- 
er, and that is a skeg, screwed to the 
bottom as shown. It is four inches deep 
at the extreme stern and not only gives 
something to hang the heel of the rudder 
on, but also prevents the boat slewing 
when sailing in a running sea. The rud- 
der is 16 inches across the foot and has 
a long tiller reaching over into the cock- 
pit. I find this simpler and handier than 
any yoke and rope scheme. 


Getting back to the boat construction,. 


we left her ready for the deck planking. 
This requires, first, cutting out the sheer 
planks on each side. To make them fit 
the curve of the gunwale, cut diagonally 
into three pieces, and lay each on the 
gunwale, scribing the line of the latter 


with a pencil from the. under side, and 
a second line, nine inches away for the 
coaming. The sheer planks are then 
nailed on flat down on upper chine, 
clamp, and deck beams, and the interior 
filled in with straight planks, nailed to 
the deck beams and butting against the 
line of the sheer planks. To secure these 
together, short butt straps are nailed in 
under them, where they meet. Curve of 
deck, beams, 114” to the foot. 

The cockpit coaming is then cut and 
nailed in place, bracing with short blocks 
underneath as shown, and, if you are go- 
ing ducking with her, carve out the rack 
strips and screw them on, along the top 
of the coaming. 

The gunwales and bottom fender-wales 
are then nailed on, and the boat is ready 
for caulking. These bottom fender-wales 
are especially useful in rock lakes, or if 
the boat is to be often slid onto a trailer 
or wagon, as they protest the bottom 
from many a scrape. For sandy bottom 
waters, like most salt water bays, they 
may be omitted. 


OW, as to caulking, if you have not 
the skill with tools to make such a 
simple construction as this boat 
watertight, you have still the recourse to 
omit the upper chine in building her and 
put on the top strake edge to edge with the 
bottom, instead of overlapping. The boat 
can then be covered with canvas all over, 
and the same given three coats of paint, 
when she will be watertight. Canvas, 12 
ounce duck, painted, is astonishingly 
tough, as witness the hard usage that our 
canvas canoes get, and the fender-wales 
will protect it from much wear. But it 
makes the boat about thirty pounds heav- 
ier, and is more expensive by the cost of 
the canvas itself, so if you can make the 
boat lap-strake, and get your bottom, side 
and deck strakes tight, you will have a 
lighter, cheaper and more durable boat. 
All plank edges that are to be caulked— 
and this includes the deck, for a leaky 
deck is just as annoying as a leaky bot- 
tom—should be bevelled slightly before 
putting on with a plane, so as to lie open 
about a 32nd. inch on the outer faces. 
Planks that butt square, with a hairline 
fit, will buckle when they swell from the 
water, but, with the slightly open V, 
caulked with paint, lamp wicking and 
putty, the planks swell shut on this and 
crush the caulking tight between their 
edges. 

So the scheme of caulking her will be, 
first, to give her a prime coat of paint all 
over, working it well down into the 
cracks, then to caulk all seams, and then 
pay with putty, and finally put on two 
finishing coats of paint. In salt water 
the bottom coat should be, of course, of 
copper paint, to discourage barnacles and 
borers, and this goes on over the white 
lead prime coat. 

You now have a light, able, and sea- 
worthy cruiser that will give you many a 
week of inexpensive, good sport,—gun- 
ning and fishing,—or, if she is left just 
plain decked rowboat, you have one that 
can be carried to any lake in your neigh- 
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A Whistle” 


“Not a spot — practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.” 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 
Solvent 


Made by the makers of that 
famous gun oil—3-in-One. 
Tested by expert military and 
civilian shots before being of- 
fered to you. Capt. Wm. F. 
Gorman, U. S. Inf., says: 


“I have cleaned a rifle with 
Pyramid Solvent, at times, 
hours after leaving the rifle 
range, and after at least one 
hundred rounds had been fired, 
removing every particle of the 
poisonous, smokeless residue. 
In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.” 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly 
dissolves high power smokeless and 
black powder residue. Loosens 
metal fouling. Contains no mois- 
ture to cause rust and no chemical 
that attacks the gun metal. Try it. 
Prove it. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in- 
One Oil to prevent rust and to 
lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is 
for sale by most 
firearm dealers, 3 
ounces in a conven- 
ient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. If 
your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30 
and we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EZP. B’way, New York 
C216 





FOREST -AND STREAM 


‘‘Made As Only 


SPRATT’S 


Know How’’ 


The outstanding qualities of the out- 
standing dog food—their wholesome 
tastiness, their delightful crispness, 
the unvarying quality of their “Meat 
Fibrine” and cereal constituents—all 
are covered by “Made as only Spratt’s 
know how!” 


In the sixty years they have been manufactured, 


SPRATT’ 


DOG CAKES AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS \ 


have achieved world-wide recognition as the one perfect health-giving and 
healthssustaining food for dogs, and today, wherever the canine race is found 
there “Spratt’s” is a household name and “X” a sign denoting perfection in its 


class of manufacture. 


Spratt’s Trade Mark “X” exists for your protection. Satisfaction follows the 
simple precaution of.seeing it on every purchase of dog foods you make. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue ‘Mog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ee Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs th 


all out of sorts, run down, 


| with harsh staring coat, méterated ¢ eyes and high colored urine: ere o unhing to 
equal them for Gistemoer, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice 


the difference after a few doses 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


sciraece 


New York 
0, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs anh, Sot eaten (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in ‘pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog, 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS 


Young stock for sale from our wonderful 55- 
poun tom—BLOOMFIELD KING—Buy our 
Turkeys and improve your flock. 

Pullets and Hens. ...$20.00 to $25.00 
Cockerels and Toms.. 25.00 to 50.00 
Order eggs now for spring delivery from 

NECK PHEASANTS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Bloomfield Farms 


America’s Largest Game Farm 
1720 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


Write for Price List and 
free descriptive Booklet of 
instructions. 


Do You Take Pictures ? 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 


ing how to make better ip and earn money. 
inemiont PHOTOGRAPHY, Build Mass. 


. . 


customers. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding” 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass, 


Tel. 20-M 


All kinds of “fish nets, Lenieaiie, etc., may be 
easily and quickly made, with my illustrated in- 
structions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Also gives you more information about the 
use of nets than has ever been published. Com- 
plete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks 
and 4 balls of re for $1.50 postpaid. 


. Clayton & Co. 
46 iN. Main at, Altoona, Kans. 


COON HOUNDS 


The Southern Farm Coon Hound Kennels 


SELMER, TENN. 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Proprietor 


the oldest as well as the largest institution of 
its kind in the world, offer coonhounds ang 
combination hunters to responsible Ee .S on 
free trial, New catalogue, highly illus 0c, 


Raise Hares for Us 

= ee and easily 

We eck, and pay 

in Con booklets, 
‘othing < THORSON 

RABBIT co. Dept. 7. rora, Colo. 
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borhood and kept at home. All that is 
needed is an old pair of wagon front 
wheels with a tongue for a two-horse 
team. The boat is lashed on, upside down, 
on axle and tongue, and can go as éither 
a trailer for a flivver or a buggy. With 
the former we have found that’ twenty 
miles an hour is not too much or too 
rough on the trailer. 

The lumber list follows, herewith, and 
its cost at present prices will come to 
about fifteen dollars. 


te. : 24°" 
long—Bottom. 
2 pes. 12” x 
long—Bottom. 
1 pe. 14” x %” Y.P. dressed, 12 ft. 
long—Transom and Thwarts. 

2 pes. 14” x %”" “W.P. dressed, 
long—Lower Strakes. 

2 pes. 9” x %” W.P. dressed, 
long—Upper Strakes. 

8 pes. 12” x %” we dressed, 
long—Deck. 

5 pes. 1%” Hf. Rd. m’!’d’g, Y.P. 
long—Fenderwales. 
2 pes. 5” x %” 

long—Coaming. 
10 pes. 2” x 1” Oak dressed, 
long—Frames and Chines. 

l pe. 5” x 3” Oak dressed, 3 ft. 
long—Stem and Stern. 

2 pes. %” % Rd. m’l’d’g, YP. 12 ft. 
long—Beading. 

5 Ibs. 8d. gal. iron nails. 


%” W.P. dressed, 14 ft. 
%” W.P. dressed, 12 ft. 


16 ft. 
16 ft.. 
16 ft. 
16 ft. 


Oak dressed, 12 ft. 


16 ft. 


2 Ibs. 10d. gal. iron nails. 
4 4"x %” lag screws. 


4 4”x%” carriage bolts. 


FOOTNOTE on the transom stern: 

I prefer this to the double end 

canoe stern construction because it 
is hard enough, as it is, to bend the 
strakes on cold without steaming. The 
forces in these side planks is terrific, 
and I had once a batteau nearly com- 
pleted fly apart without warning, simply 
because the transom knees had not been 
put in before the carpenter’s clamps were 
taken off. It ripped off the bottom boards 
unmercifully from where -they were 
nailed into the side strakes, and I had to 
cut the whole boat down two inches to 
get unsplit wood to nail into again. With 
the frame construction described above, 
this danger disappears. -The stern tran- 
som is cut out from stock, according to 
the plans, and set up at the same time 
the stern timber and knee are put in. 
Into it are nailed the ends of the upper 
and lower chines, and the ends of the 
clamps are butted against it and nailed 
through from the back. This construc- 
tion is so strong that when the side 
strakes are bent on there is no dagger 
at all of their tearing loose from the 
tern transom and ripping the boat apart. © 
The lower chine also gives plenty of wood 
to nail to, and makes a strong joint be- 
tween bottom and side boards. In no © 
other way could you use light %” pine © 
stock for the side strakes, and so get a 


light boat. I would not build an ordinary | 


batteau of less than %” stock, for the — 
same reason, 





